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THE 1953 NATS SUMMER WORKSHOPS... 


N. A. T. S. 
1953 Workshops 


Helen Steen Huls 
Chairman of Workshops 
August 2-7 


Ohio State University, Columbus, O. 
Dale Gilliland, Director 
August 3-8 


Montana State University, Missoula, 
Montana 
John Lester, Director 
August 16-21 


Appalachian State Teachers College, 
Boone, North Carolina 
Virginia Wary Linney, Director 
August 17-22 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 
Alexander Grant, Director 
August 24-28 
Augsburg College, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Roy Schuessler, Director 


At this writing (May 20), planning for 
the five workshops has been fairly well com- 
pleted, although a few additional faculty 
members may yet be added. Brochures have 
been sent to all N.A.T.S. members and BUL- 
LETIN non-member subscribers; to many 
vocal music educators, choral directors, and 
church choir directors; to numerous institu- 
tions which have recognized music depart- 
ments, and to non-member voice teachers. 
The entire United States has been well cov- 
ered, thanks to the efforts of those regional 
and state officers who have contributed ex- 
tensive mailing lists to the chairman. 


The chairman will be grateful to all those 
members who, if they find it not possible to 
attend a workshop this summer, will kindly 
turn over their brochure to some one who 
may be able to use it. The supply of bro- 
chures is very nearly exhausted, and lists of 
addresses are still being received. Members 
are therefore urged to cooperate in every 
way, to make the best use of them. 

Reports have already been received, from 
the workshop chairmen, that reservations are 
coming into their offices. It is a great help 
to the various directors to have many early 
registrations; it facilitates the planning for 
the workshop itself. It is to be hoped, also, 
that many teachers will encourage their ad- 
vanced voice students to attend one of the 
workships, and that as many as possible of 
the younger teachers will find it possible to 
participate. 

Particular emphasis is being placed, this 
year, on close adherence to the outlines of 
study recommended by the NATS Commit- 
tee on Vocal Education in the pronounce- 


ment, “Fundamental Requirements for 
Teachers of Singing.” Such basic subjects 
as Anatomy of the Vocal Tract, Psychol- 
ogy for the Teacher of Voice, Physics of 
Sound, Oral Expression, etc., will be part 
of the curriculum. Supplementary subjects 
which will be useful to teachers of voice 
will be added, at the discretion of the direc- 
tors. 

Five workshops are to be held again this 
year; it is interesting that three of them are 
in the same institutions which were their 
hosts in 1952. These are: Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Appalachian State Teachers College, 
and the University of Colorado. It may be 
added that 1953 will be the third year for 
the last-named university! This speaks well 
for the reputation of our members; it is evi- 
dent that their presence was welcome, and 
that the “welcome was not worn out.” Two 
new additions to the list are: Montana State 
University, Missoula, Mont., and Augsburg 
College, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Physical facilities of all five institutions 
are adequate and attractive; all cities of their 
locations are of easy access. The several 
directors and co-directors are excellent, 
proven administrators who can be depended 
upon to present a vital program of real 
merit. 

In addition to the directors given, the fol- 
lowing are to function as co-directors: 


Ohio State University: Louis H. Diercks; 

Montana State University: Dr. Luther 
A. Richman and Mrs. Ruth Evelyn 
Stoughton; 

Appalachian State Teachers College: 
Earl F. Berg, Queens College, 
Charlotte, N. C.; 

University of Colorado: Dr. Berton 
Coffin and Mary Cook; Mildred 
Coffin, Registrar; 

Augsburg College: Mr. John Thut. 

The fee for each of the five workshops 
and special events is $20.00. covering tuition. 
The registration fee of $5.00, asked for in 
connection with the application, applies on 
the total fee. Information on living expenses 
at the workships is contained in the offici:l 
brochure. 

For those who will not attend the full pro- 
gram, the fee is $5 per day. 


FACULTIES AND PROGRAMS 
OF EVENTS 


Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 


Workshop Faculty: Neil C. Andrews, M.D., 
Instructor, Department of Surgical Research, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, O.; Wilmer T. 
Bartholomew, M.A., M.M., Research Scholar in 
Acoustics, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Eugene Car- 
rington, Educational Director, Allied Radio Cor- 
poration, Chicago, Ili.; Alice Adele Cave, B. 


— 


Mus. Instructor School of Music, Ohio § at¢ 
University, Columbus, O.; Max R. Good on 
Ed.D., Associate Professor of Education, Chig 
State University, Columbus, O.; Evereti J 
Kircher, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Edi ca 
tion, Ohio State University, Columbus, O.; W \vé 
H. Shaffer, Ph.D., Professor of Physicas, (ji 
State University, Columbus, O.; George Ullr ch 
Ed.M., Audio-Visual Education, University o 


Rochester, Rochester, N. Y.; M. Emett Wil: nj) 


A.M., Ph.D., Professor of Music, Ohio § ite 
University, Columbus, O. 
N.A.T.S. Faculty: Richard De Young, ¢ ni; 
cago, Ill.; Burton Garlinghouse, Akron, O} 0 
Cameron McLean, Detroit, Michigan; Gec ve 
Newton, Indianapolis, Indiana; Glenn Schnit. ¢ 
Berea, Ohio; Harry Seitz, Detroit, Michig n 
Ellis Snyder, Columbus, Ohio; Norman Stai: +r 
Columbus, Ohio; Margaret Taylor, Clevela d 
Ohio; Kenneth Westerman, Ann Arbor, Mic ,i4 
gan. 


Ohio State University—Library Building- 
Columbus, Ohio 
NATS Workshop 


Schedule of Classes and Events: 

9:00 A.M. (M, T, F): Educational Philosophy, 
Kircher, (W, Th): Educational Psycho 
ogy: The Learning Principle applied to 
the Teaching of Singing. Goodson. 


10:00 (M, T, W): Acoustics for Teachers of 


Singing. Bartholomew. (Th, F): Acous-7 


tics. Shaffer. 

(M, T): Teaching Problems and Proc 
dures. Garlinghouse. (W, Th): Compa: 
ative Methodology and Pedagogy. De 
Young. (F): Aspects of Tape Recordin 

Carrington. Voice Panel. NATS Facult 

Group luncheon at the Ohio Unio: 

Educational films and recorded concer's 
by O.S.U. soloists and choral organiz 
zations. Ullrich. 

2:00 P.M. (M, T): Breathing for Singing. A: 
drews; (W): Breathing for Singing. Ta’ 
lor. (Th, F): Pattern for Emergence « 
the Voice. Westerman. 

(M, T): Lecture-Recital: Developme 
of the French Art-Song, Cave. (W. Th 
Lecture-Recital: Oratorio and Conte: 


11:00 


3:00 


porary American Songs. Newton. (fF 
Lecture-Recital: Songs of Scotland ai 
the Hebrides. McLean. History of ! 
terpretation. Wilson. 

Recreation. 

(M, T, W): Choral Music Worksh« 
Tone in relation to Blend; Blend { 
preservation of Individual Quality; Cle 
sification for Choral Effectiveness. Sei 
(M): Concert: The Mansfield, Oh 
“‘Mastersingers,” Lemoine Derr, Dire 


(Continued on page 4) 
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The New REVERE 


tare reconver 


Now Revere brings you performance and high fidelity tonal 
quality heretofore obtainable only in costly professional broad- 
cast equipment. Note these outstanding features: 


“Balanced Tone’’ Control — 
provides professional high fi- 
delity tonal quality. 
Exclusive Index Counter— 
permits instant location of any 
part of recorded reel. 


Automatic Key-Controls— 
record, play or stop recorder 
instantly. 


REVERE CAMERA COMPANY + CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 


Revere TAPE RECORDER 


and for sound movies 
--- REVERE 16mm 
SOUND PROJECTOR 


Any way you figure it—Revere Tape 
Recording increases classroom efficiency! 
Adds interest to every subject—records 
lectures and interesting facts with a 
minimum of effort. Designed for 
portability, Revere goes anywhere with 
ease—from class to class, school 
to school. And you'll find the Revere 
Tape Recorder costs only slightly more 
than a good typewriter. See it in use— 
and be convinced. 


High-Speed Forward and Re- 
wind Lever—excludes back- 
lash and tearing of tape. 


Extra Economy—full two-hour 
play on each 7 inch reel of eras- 
able, re-usable tape. May be 
used for PUBLIC ADDRESS 
SYSTEM. 


Model T-700—Complete with microphone, radio 
attachment cord, 2 reels (one with tape) and —. 
i $2. 


Model TR-800— Same as above with built-in 

Other Famous Revere Models 

T-500— DeLuxe, 2-hour play............ $179.5) 
TR-600— DeLuxe, built-in radio......... $234.5— 
T-100—Standard, |-hour play........... $169.50 
TR-200—-Standard, built-in radio........ $224.59 


[pers 


Hear your educational films at their best! The Revere 
16mm Sound Projector provides “theatre tone” 
with sharp picture projection! A-B-C simplicity; 
light 33-pound portability. Incomparable Revere 
styling. With speaker-carrying case and cord, take-up 


reel, 1600’ extension arm, instructions—$325.00 
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THE 1953 NATS SUMMER WORKSHOPS .. . 


tor. (T): Lecture-Recital: Schubert’s 
“Die Schoene Muellerin’; Glenn 
Schnittke, Tenor; Burton Garlinghouse, 
Piano. (W): Recital: Songs of The 
Hebrides; Cameron McLean, Baritone. 
Vocal and choral music of several pub- 
lishing houses will be on display for the 
duration of the Workshop. 


Model of the new School of Music building 
nearing completion on the campus of Montana 
State University, Missoula—the scene of one of 


the five NATS Workshops this summer. 


Montana State University 
Missoula, Montana 


Workshop Faculty: E. A. Atkinson, Chair- 
man, Dept. of Psychology, Montana State Uni- 
versity; Irving Boekelheide, Ph.D. in Physics; 
M.A. in Music; Ass’t Prof. of Physics, Mon- 
tana State University; Herbert Carson, Director 
of Speech Clinic, Ass’t Prof. of English, Mon- 
tana State University; George D. Sale, M.D., 
Taylor, Counselling Radio Engineer, Physics 
Dept., Montana State University; Robert W. 
Thometz, M.D., Otolaryngologist, Western Mon- 
tana Clinic, Missoula, Montana; David D. Weiss, 
Technical Director, University Theatre, Mon- 
tana State University. 


N.A.T.S. Faculty: Hadley R. Crawford, Prof. 
of Voice, Simpson College, Indianola, Iowa; 
Hasmig Gedickian, Ass’t Prof. of Music, Mon- 
tana State University; Melvin H. Geist, Dean of 
Music School, Willamette University, Salem, 
Oregon; Max Noah, Dean of Music Dept., 
Georgia State College for Women, Milledge- 
ville, Georgia; Luther A. Richman, Dean of 
School of Music, Montana State University; 
Ruth Evelyn Stoughton, Teacher of Voice, Port- 
land, Oregon; Walter Allen Stults, President of 
NATS, North Texas State College, Denton, 
Texas; E. Clifford Toren, Chairman of Voice 
Dept., Northwestern University, Evanston, Illi- 
nois; Walter Welti, Dean of Music School, Utah 
State Agricultural College, Logan, Utah. 


Schedule of Classes and Events: 


9:00 A.M. (M): Greetings from University and 
NATS officials; Basic Qualifications for 
a Teacher of Singing. Toren. (T): Acous- 
tics; denominations of films, electronic 
equipment; Boekelheide. Resonance; 
NATS Faculty. (W): Anatomy, Physiol- 
ogy; demonstration with films. Thometz. 
(Th): Demonstration; modern electronic 
teaching aids. Taylor. (F): Common 


Problems of Singers and Teachers; Voice 
Pathology reflected in Psychological and 
Physiological disturbances. Carson; Sale. 
(M): Discussion of breathing, phonation, 
articulation. Crawford, moderator. (T): 
Terminology, 


10:30 


Methodology, Compara- 


tive Pedagogy. Toren and others. (W): 
Voice Clinic; adult voices. Geist and 
others. (Th): Master Teachers of Sing- 
ing. Stults. (F): The Why and the How 
of Staccato. Stults. 
11:30 Demonstration lessons. NATS Faculty. 
12:00 Luncheon. 
1:30 P.M. (M): Care of the Adolescent Voice. 
NATS Faculty. (T): Vocal Inhibitions; 
Cause and Cure. Stults. (W): Educational 
Psychology; Personality dynamics in 
musical expression. Atkinson. (Th): Ef- 
fective Staging for more vivid vocal 
presentations. Weiss. (F): Criteria for 
selection of solo materials for state high 
school contests and festivals. Gedickian; 
Noah. 
(M): Vocal Techniques, Jr. High School 
unit—demonstration, class lesson on 
classification, quality, range, dynamics. 
Crawford; Noah; (T): Vocal Techniques, 
Sr. High School unit—demonstration, 
class lesson. Crawford; Noah. (W): 
Vocal Techniques, University Choral 
unit—demonstration, class lesson. Craw- 
ford, Noah. (Th): Voice Coaching; em- 
phasis on style, repertoire. Welti; Noah: 
Gedickian. (F): Panel Discussion; Work- 


. shop review; Question hour. NATS Fac- 
ulty. 
7:30 (M): Review of history of NATS; ac- 


complishments, future plans. 

(Th): Evening of Contemporary Opera; 
Opera Workshop of Montana State 
University. 

Three evenings have been left open to 
give members time for recreation and 
enjoyment of the scenic beauties of the 
area. Special evening sessions may be 
scheduled if members so desire. 


Appalachian State Teachers College 
Boone, North Carolina 
Workshop Committee Assisting: Paul Peter- 
son, Salem College, Winston-Salem, N. C.; Has- 
kell Boyter, Atlanta, Georgia; Lelia Leslie, 
Knoxville, Tenn.; J. Oscar Miller, Chattanooga 

Tenn. 


Workshop Faculty: J. H. Hagaman, Jr., M.D., 
Boone N. C.; Thomas Nichols concert accom- 
panist and composer, Chapel Hill, N. C., direc- 
tor of music of “Horn in the West”; Justin Wil- 
liams, Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore, Mary- 
land. (Others to be announced.) 


N.A.T.S. Faculty: Earl Berg, Queens College, 
Charlotte, N. C.: Haskell Boyter, Atlanta, 
Georgia; Walter Golde, New York, N. Y.; Vir- 
ginia Wary Linney, A.S.T.S., Boone, N. C.; Ra- 
diana Pazmor, Converse College, Spartanburg, 
S. C.; Paul Peterson, Salem College, Winston- 
Salem, N. C.; Arnold Putman, Furman Univers- 
ity, Greenville, S. C.; Mrs. Frank Sinclair, Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Harvey Woodruff, Charlotte, N. C. 
Schedule of Classes and Events: 

8:00 P. M. Sunday: Reception in Fine Arts 

Building. 

7:30 A.M. (M,-F): Breakfast. 

8:30 (M, W): Anatomy and Physiology; 
Breathing for Singing; Response of Body 
Energies related to Breathing, Dr. Haga- 
man. (T, Th): Concert Deportment; 

Stage Appearance. Mrs. Sinclair. (F): Dem- 
onstration: Recording Equipment and 
Devices. 

(M, T, W, Th): French Diction and 
Song Repertoire. Miss Pazmor. (F): Tele- 
vision Technique. 


9:30 


Continued from page 2 
10:30 (M, T, W, Th): Oratorio, Mr. Williams 
(F): Business Meeting. 
11:30 Lunch. 


1.15 P.M. (M, W): Concert Accompanying. Vir 
Nichols. (T): The Adolescent Voice. (‘h) 

Social Hour; Discussion. 
(M): Panel on Church Music (Cho: (|) 
Mr. Berg, Mrs. Peterson, Mr. Wood: iff 
(T, W): Choral Singing and Chora 
Music. Mr. Woodruff. (Th): Ques: on 
Box. Mr. Berg. 
(M): Open Forum. Mr. Peterson, M - 
erator. (T): German Diction and Sng 
Repertoire. Mr. Golde. (W): Vo al 
Clinic. Mr. Putman, Chairman. (7): 
Italian Diction and Song Repertoire. » |r, 
Golde. 
(M): Drive, Scenic Parkway, clima» 
by Barbecue at Doughton Park. (T, 
Th); Open for individual recreati.n 
plans. 

5:55 Dinner and Recreation Hour. 
(T): Historical Drama: “Horn In The 
West,” Daniel Boone Theatre. (W): \ 
Night of Opera, Grass Roots Ope: 
Assn., Norman Cordon, Dir. (Th): Cx 
cert Artist; To be announced. 

Classes in the demonstration of Recordii: 

Equipment and Devices will be conducted }. 

Mr. Haskell Boyter of Atlanta, Georgia, w! 


4:15 


will aiso be in charge of the class in Television! 


Technique. On Monday evening, August 1’. 


the opera “CARMEN” will be given by t! 
Grass Roots Opera Association. 
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Appalachian State Teachers College— 
Science Building—Boone, N. C. 
NATS Workshop 


University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 


Faculty: Solon Alberti, New York, N. Y.; Leo: 
Carson, New York, N. Y. (Past Pres. N.A.T.S.) 
Richard De Young, Chicago, Ill. (Past Pres 
N.A.T.S.); Victor Alexander Fields, College o 
the City of New York, N. Y.; Burton Garling 


house, Akron, Ohio; Henry Hobart, Phillips Uni. | 


versity, Enid, Oklahoma; Warner Imig, Dean o: 
College of Music, University of Colorado; Grac 
Leslie, New York, N. Y.; Homer G. Mowe, Nev 
York, N. Y. (Past Pres. N.A.T.S.); Walter Alle: 
Stults, North Texas State College, Denton 
Texas, President, N.A.T.S.; E. Clifford Tore: 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill.; Donal! 
F. Page, M.D., Colorado Sanitarium. 


(Continued on page 8) 
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REGIONAL NEWS — FROM ALL OVER THE COUNTRY 


The inspirational value and importance of district and local meetings and conferences cannot be over-stressed. Member contact and friendly 
discussions of topics and questions relating to the every-day routine of vocal education and pedagogy result in new and more intensive efforts 
on the parts of all to extend fundamental knowledge and raise the standards of vocal teaching throughout the nation. 


VORTHWESTERN DISTRICT 

Regional governor John Lester reports 
that the Northwestern District has experi- 
enced a great deal of activity during the past 
i) months in preparation for its first sum- 
mr workshop. The various chairmen of 
he workshop committee are anxious to ex- 
oress their deep appreciation of the splendid 
co peration of NATS members in helping 
‘0 get the news to the many non-member 
echers and singers throughout the north- 
vestern region. 

Many letters of enquiry have been re- 
ze ved and a goodly number of communica- 
icons from people stating that they are ex- 
necting to attend. The response to date has 
se2n far beyond expectations. This would 
seem to indicate that there will be a record 
wrnout for the rare privilege which these 
sessions will afford. 

Melvin H. Geist, with his committee, is 
acively engaged in planning study groups. 
lt is also the hope to have organizational 
meetings during the workshop period, in 
order to better consolidate the activities of 
this region. This will afford many NATS 
members the opportunity to participate in 
the preparation of plans for the future. 

Ruth Evelyn Stoughton, lieutenant-gover- 
nor, of Portland, Oregon, has been placed in 
charge of the vocal portions of the MTNA 
convention to be held in Seattle, Washing- 
ton, August 11-15. Walter Allen Stults, Dr. 
Luther Richman, Hadley Crawford and John 
Lester will attend and take part in the 
program. 


CENTRAL DISTRICT 

The Competitive and Non-Competitive 
High School Music Festivals have provided 
many opportunities for adjudicators who are 
members of NATS to extend aid to the di- 
rectors of vocal music. 

The practice varies at different places; 
hcwever, each adjudicator is given oppor- 
\uaity to speak to the director, the chorus, 
ih: glee club, or the soloist on matters 
pertaining to the improvement of the 
performance. 

In addition to the written adjudication, 
wth but a few exceptions the director and 
stidents have been found to be most in- 
ie-ested and receptive to suggestions. In 
seme instances directors became interested 
in the National Association and wished to 
subscribe to THE BULLETIN. 

It becomes quite evident that a greater 
ef ort should be made to become acquainted 
wth the music educator and his problems. 


The impact of their teaching on the voices 
of our youth is a great one and our help 
could be most vital to them. The members 
of such choral groups and soloists may be 
our own students tomorrow. 

Regional governor Dale V. Gilliland ad- 
dressed the Ohio State University Chapter 
of the Music Educators National Conference 
March 11 on “Voice Education Today.” A 
rewarding discussion followed on the role 
and responsibility of NATS to the teacher 
of music education. 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT 

The Southern regional meeting at Seals 
Recital Hall in Birmingham, Ala., March 
28, had good attendance and a program 
that held the interest throughout the day 
Mrs. Nelson Abercrombie, Alabama state 
chairman, presided over the sessions. 

Rolf Hovey, Kentucky state chairman, 
head of the Music Department of Berea 
College, spoke on “Diction in Appalachia” 
in illuminating fashion, illustrating with 
clarity both with his own voice, and with 
recordings of readings by Berea students 
from different sections. 

Sydney Dalton, head of Belmont College 
Conservatory of Music, Nashville, Tenn.. 
read a thoughtful paper, well-seasoned with 
wit, on “Translations and Singing in En- 
glish.” It was voted by those present that 
this be forwarded to the editor of THE 
BULLETIN for possible publication later. 

Louis Nicholas, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn., regional 
governor, gave a talk on “Some Excellent 
Recent American Songs.” Peabody College 
students Jean Young and Shirley Charlton, 
sopranos, and Donald Wolford, tenor, sang 
illustrative songs, accompanied by Eugene 
Webb. 

Miss Young sang three of the songs— 
Bernstein’s “I Hate Music!,” “XXth Century” 
—Duke, “Agamede’s Song”—Elwell, “On 
Hearing “The Last Rose of Summer’ ” 
Hindemith, and “The Lady Comes to an 
Inn”’—Hageman. 

Miss Charlton’s selections were “Sleep 
Now”’—Barber, “Spray”—Duke, “Suffolk 
Owl”—Elwell, and “Where the Bee Sucks” — 
Foss. 

And Mr. Wolford sang “Monks and 
Raisins’—Barber, “I Rise When You Enter” 
—Chanler, “Milkmaids’—Edmunds, and “O 
Lady, Let the Sad Tears Fall”—Lockwood. 

Following lunch, Ralph Errolle, head of 
the Opera Department. Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, Baton Rouge, gave an authoritative 


and engrossing lecture on “The Principles 
of Diction in Singing.” Mr. Errolle, a mem- 
ber of the NATS Research Committee, is 
doing extensive research work and writing in 
this area, and his paper reflected this rich 
background. He also sang two American 
songs, accompanied by Mr. Nicholas, which 
showed his practical as well as theoretical, 
mastery of his subject. 

The Vocal Clinic which climaxed the day’s 
proceedings had J. Oscar Miller, head of the 
Vocal Department, Cadek Conservatory of 
the University of Chattanooga (Tenn.), and 
iieutenant-governor of the Southern region, 
as moderator, and a panel consisting of Mrs. 
Linna Timmerman Hunt, Ruston, La., Miss 
Rhea Hunter, East Tennessee State College, 
Johnson City, and Leslie R. Putnam, Mur- 
ray (Ky.) State College, who gave con- 
structive criticism and kindly advice to the 
eight students provided by Birmingham 
members. Mrs. Robert M. Kirby and Mrs. 
Ruth Scott Parker were accompanists for 
the clinic. 

Mrs. Abrecrombie entertained out-of-town 
members at dinner at her home, and all 
were then guests of the Birmingham Sym- 
phony Orchestra and Choral Society at their 
excellent performance of the Verdi “Re- 
quiem” with Eva Clapp White. soprano and 
Arline Hanke, alto, of the University of 
Alabama, and Dallas Draper, tenor, of 
Louisiana State University, all NATS mem- 
bers, as soloists. 

Early arrivals had enjoyed a concert which 
was given jointly by Ala. MTNA and NATS 
members on the preceeding evening, and 
which included a performance of Menotti’s 
“The Telephone” presented by the John and 
Martha Light Opera Workshop. 

Other NATS members registered, besides 
these already mentioned, included: Mrs. J. 
H. Perry, Livingston, Ala.; William Winfield 
Crawford, Howard College, Birmingham; 
Mrs. Joseph Van Sickle, Nashville, Tenn.; 
Mrs. Mildred Heasty, Birmingham; and 
Vernon Noah, Birmingham. 

Non-members registered included: Mrs. 
Sandy Nelson, Birmingham; Mrs. Mollie 
Levey, Berea College, Berea. Ky.; Dr. Wil- 
liam J. McBride, Bessemer, Ala.; and stu- 
dents: Janelle Abercrombie, Vinie Beaty, 
Ann Bacon, Chalmers Chism, William 
Graves, Edna Sloan, Shirley O'Neal, Jean- 
nette Darnell and Carol Duffy. 

Through the kindness of President Ed- 
ward H. Hamilton of the Southern Music 
Educators Conference. who is also a member 
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YOUR PUPIL AND HIS ARTISTIC DEVELOPMENT*...... 


By DOLF SWING, New York City 


NOWLEDGE for the teaching of singing is the understanding of the steps in a process. 
Absolute methods, delivered with little thought of individual growth and capacity, 

turn out to be cutting one down and stretching another beyond any healthily attainable 
goals. In fact, part of the fun of teaching is the learning with the pupil—through the early 
technical period of development—what the particular problems are, and finding the special 


abilities to be fostered. 


The usual subjects of panel discussion— 
good posture, breathing, resonance and so 
forth, we will dispose of, with a sweeping 
observation. At some time in or about the 
third year, concentrated effort leads to the 
first real signs of coordination. The pupil will 
manage a fair legato, a crescendo, a rather 
even “line.” He will have a usable vocal 
material. Now, from this point on, what 
steps lead to building the ability to perform? 
This phase seems to hold the exciting part 
of teaching, where the imagination must play 
its big part, but restraint be learned. Three 
years of hard work may be forgotten for 
what it is—but it is usually the price paid 
for a stable continuance in the maturing 
ability to express. Nor is this an assertion 
that talent will show itself willy-nilly, and 
needs no teaching. 

Just what are the elements that enter the 
picture with teacher and pupil at this point 
of development? First, come to mind, phrase 
and meaning-content. Let us say that we 
started the earliest repertoire exercise with 
an Italian song for legato, beautiful vowels 
and few hard consonants. We developed 
phrasing and breath control. It was prob- 
ably a sustained song—it might be “Sebben 
Crudele” or “Come Raggio di Sol.” We 
certainly insisted on the right accent of the 
important syllable. Or were we hearing only 
vocal line without much accent? For now 
the phrase ‘Sebben crudele mi fai languir’ 
falls as naturally in the phrase of meaning 
as in the original vocal phrase line, except 
that possibly the “cru,” put on a higher 
pitch, on the third beat of the first measure 
was apt to be too prominent. But even this 
is excusable, if not good, in a “bel canto 
conception” of tone first, meaning second. 
One must only consider how the mood of 
the song and the legato intermeshes. Was it 
the composer’s concept of the poem? What 
does the music tell us? In this case it seems 
to be completely unified. The sustained 
mood and the even melody line, with little 
dramatization, all indicate a limpid lyric 
mood—a love song of rather sad import. 
So every vowel and each restrained impulse 
must point to that interpretation. A jarring 
push, or a slight tightening of the voice pro- 
duction ruins it. 

Is this the easy song we assigned first? 
This is a difficult problem in poise and 
subtle balance! On a program we would 
expect only a consummate artist to attempt 


to show great beauty through such a re- 
strained medium. “The Last Rose of 
Summer” is another clear example. If the 
attention, the dedication to the beauty and 
clarity of expression wavers for a second, 
the listener hears it. The audience is lost. 
“Give us big dramatic numbers for perform- 
ance. There, a few notes can go wrong and 
accents can be strewn all over the stage 
without spoiling the broader impact of the 
music.” So say the pupils, now! But is this 
true? Let them try it right away. They be- 
come so involved with their own emotion 
that very little comes out to the listener. 
Consonants are chewed, while sound and 
meaning decay to a muddy, unintelligible 
conglomeration. 

But the values of the first three years 
have changed with the growth of the singer. 
The three inseparables then were vowel, 
pitch and pulse. They were to be brought 
at the exact same instant. Technique was 
the beginning and end—all of the pupil’s 
world. Now the instrument must be taken 
more for granted. One must sing, but sing 
something—for a reason. There are now 
again three inseparables if the singer is to 
be convincing. These are the poet’s mean- 
ing, the composer’s concept of the poem and 
the singer’s concept of the meaning of the 
poem and the composition (this is so, wheth- 
er conscious or unconscious on the singer's 
part). These must now be simultaneous, 
and if one or the other is of inferior quality, 
the other two must make up the difference 
by strength of personality. The great works 
are where the magnetic lines of all three are 
turned in the same direction. 


Do you say all this to the third year 
pupil who has just performed a song with 
accurate rhythm, crescendo and diminuendo 
as marked, good enough quality and a read- 
ing of the words that is understandable? 
Not unless you want to break a heart. Nor 
does one urge wild emotional upheavals to 
speed that which has been understood by 
great artists. One cannot pick a bloom and 
force a fruit into being; it grows. 

Shading is the use of contrasts. Style is 
the use of cultural phenomena (language 
characteristics, the understanding of line 
singing, of parlando, of “personality” songs, 
and the general understanding of one’s own 
attitude toward what one is singing). 

It is a help that intimate songs are char- 


acterized by greater accent of the import :nt| 
syllables and proportionately less of the \:n- 
accented syllables. Majestic, brilliant 
torio and operatic numbers, songs of di 
philosophical content, or songs of pr: se! 
have the accents much more even, mire’ 
architectural. Some composers use the phr se_ 
mark most carefully to indicate the rais ig] 
of the legato and the sustaining of the | n-/ 
accented syllables. Puccini especially sh« 
his intended contrasts with the phrase ma KJ 
One can argue that the beautiful singing of | 
the Italian is due to the evenness of acc \t,| 
but the parlando, (almost detached ma cl 
ings in contrast to the legato) in Pucci: ’s! 
scores show the relativity of all such con-| 
cepts. He builds his effects as carefully st 
the finer shadings in German Lieder. Allf 
call for perfect vocalization, but of different | 
kinds. Musically the study of 2 as opposed | 
to 3 and the use of ties is most helpful. | 

We are suddenly faced with the fact t! it] 
the most beautiful tone alone is not enouy 
as the critics have pointed out; but this is | 
no reason to discard beautiful tone. : 

Let us take, as an example, Brahms’ song | 
“Liebestreu.” In small print under the tile 
is the name—Reinick. Of the poet, we as 
singers and teachers have as a rule little 
cultural knowledge. But we do have his 


poem. This lack of literary historical know|- | 
edge is generally true, but there are some/ 


fine exceptions. The song in question is a 
dialogue between mother and child; a child 
old enough to assure her (or his) mother of 
the meaning to her of faithfulness in love. 
Brahms sets the mother’s first speech with 
slurred staccato markings. Clearly a de- 
tached concept. The answer is marked | 
“Traiimerisch,” and is without special phrase 
marks—obviously smooth in concept, then. 
The second verse is faster for the mother’s 
speech, but drops back in the reply to the 


dreamy quality. But certain phrase marks” 


here show a bit more intensity on the daugh- 
ter’s part; two notes in the “pick-up” to | 
reply are also marked with the separat«: 
emphasis. The third verse is faster still ai 
marked “agitato” for the mother, and | 


aa 


reply is in the same forceful tempo, falling 


back to quieter statement only on the rep 
tition of the last four words. If the markin 
are carefully followed and the student : 
plies the legato and declamatory indicati: 
sincerely, a good interpretation will res\ 
This suggests that the student studies s 
ously his music and knows what he is doi 
It also implies that the song is sufficier | 
well learned so that the pupil’s mind is 
of his throat, and he can sing with his v: 
again. The mind is a poor substitute fo 


(Continued on page 15) 
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RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE COACH ON SONG 
LITERATURE TOWARD TEACHER AND SINGER 


By ROBERT PAYSON HILL, New York City 


Ed. Note: 


The teacher of singing is at all times interested in the viewpoints and prac- 


tices of those collaborating associates, including vocal coaches, accompanists, language and 
d ction teachers who may be engaged in the same or conjunctive spheres of artistic and 
citural endeavor. In the following article the author voices in logical and realistic fashion 
tiie position of the vocal coach in his professional relationship to the singing teachér and 


tle singer. 


N excellent article appeared recently in the NATS Bulletin which covered very skillfully 


a number of practical aspects of voice teaching. 


It contained, however, a statement 


which pointed up sharply the need for a clean definition of terms in the field of vocal 


coaching. The statement read as follows: 


“Coach-accompanists who give stereotyped sets of exercises, and then play magnificent 
accompaniments, may teach a talented singer to sing certain songs well, but he has not 


necessarily made him a better singer.” 

Here it is imperative for the “coach- 
accompanist” to come galloping to the de- 
fense of his craft, and the banner he must 
hold aloft is the simple fact that “coach- 
accompanists who give stereotyped sets of 
(vocal) exercises” are no longer “coach- 
accompanists.” They have become, willy 
nilly, something else. Just what, is rather 
difficult to determine. It is questionable 
whether they can be properly classified as 
voice teachers; but it is sure they can no 
longer come under the heading of “coach- 
accompanists.” Rule one in the responsible 
coach’s code of ethics, as noted below, is to 
‘leave the voice alone.” 

This is not to deny that, in many cases, 
coaches have converted themselves, through 
some alchemy, into practicing voice teach- 
ers; some of them, judging from results, 
quite good; others, again judging from re- 
sults, quite bad. But for the sake of clar- 
ity and accuracy, they must not be confused 
with that number of eminent vocal coaches 
whose names come easily to our minds, who, 
through long and unimpeachable careers, 
have labored in the vineyard of vocal 
coaching, without at any time so much as 
touching upon vocal production, as such. 

It might be profitable to define just exactly 
what a vocal coach is; and for present pur- 
poses, we will drop the second half of the 
hyphenated marriage, “coach-accompanist,” 
and confine our thinking to coaching alone. 

Some wag has defined a coach as a dis- 
appointed concert pianist who has ac- 
quainted himself with the song literature. 
In a sense, it would be easier if this were 
true, and surely it would simplify this dis- 
cussion considerably. The facts, of course, 
are that some of our finest and most suc- 
cessful coaches are very bad pianists indeed, 
as such, and, some very excellent pianists 
who are in the field are none too successful 
as coaches. 

What then is a vocal coach? Perhaps a 
more penetrating question is: why is a vocal 


coach? You don’t normally hear of piano 
coaches. You don’t hear of violin coaches. 
You don’t hear of coaches for the musical 
saw. Why, then, a vocal coach? 

Strangely enough, light upon this ques- 
tion can be found in an illustration from 
the instrumental field. One of the greatest, 
most profound, and most dedicated musi- 
cians of our age was a ‘cellist by profession. 
Recently deceased, his name was Felix Sal- 
mond. But great as was his renown as a 
‘cellist, and teacher of his instrument, it 
is the firm conviction here that his place 
in the musical history of the age will be 
anchored in his general musicianship and 
his ability to impart it. ’Cellists came to 
him not alone to learn the technique of 
playing the ‘cello; they came to him to learn 
the great secrets of music. But, more im- 
portant, it was not only ‘cellists who came 
to him, but musicians of every instrument. 
Pianists—famous pianists, beat a path to his 
door. Why? Because he unlocked for them, 
worlds of musical riches which no amount 
of study of their own instrument could pos- 
sibly illuminate. 


It might be asked, and with seen, what 
were these mysterious things that Salmond 
had to impart. The answer is two-fold: 

First, he had an incredible command 
of what might be called the mechanics of 
musical expression. 

There are many musical conventions em- 
ployed by composers of every age which 
must be understood to be properly executed. 
Moreover, these conventions change with 
the era in which they were written. As a 
simple illustration, the rhythmic figure of a 
dotted eighth note joined with a sixteenth, 
as employed in the present-day jazz idiom, 
bears no more resemblance in execution to 
the way in which it was used by Schumann, 
than Schumann’s use of it resembled Mo- 
zart’s conception of the same thing. Here 
we find one simple rhythmic device, express- 


ing three entirely different musical ideas; 
and what it expresses, in each case, depends 
entirely upon who wrote it and in what era. 
The unravelling of problems of this sort 
requires a high degree of discernment, and 
Salmond had this discernment developed far 
beyond the grasp of the average musician. 

The second consideration is even more 
illusive. It has become fashionable of late 
to cast our eyes heavenward and sigh deeply 
over the present monstrous state of the 
world as the cumulative result of too many 
years of crass materialism. There is no 
argument here as to whether or not this is 
true. But what is inexorably true is that 
every age has produced its quota of ad- 
vanced souls who were impelled to believe 
that there is more to life than meets the 
eye, and who believed it deeply enough to 
be willing to pin their life’s work on this 
premise. Call it a spiritual quality if you 
will, but whatever it is, Salmond had it to 
the extent of enabling him to fire students 
with more than their normal effort. Tech- 
nical problems disappeared in the crucible of 
his love for sound, and the eloquence which 
the latter is capable of conveying. His de- 
votion to music, and his belief in the mis- 
sion it had to perform for mankind knew no 
bounds. And perhaps it might be added, 
anticlimactically, his acquaintance with the 
repertoire of all instruments was prodigious. 

This lengthy discussion of the life and 
works of Felix Salmond has been indulged, 
because the belief here is that the unique 
position he held in the instrumental world 
is the one the vocal coach should, by ulti- 
mate standards, fulfill in the vocal world. 
To put it briefly, a coach should teach musi- 
cianship in its all-embracing sense. 

Now before going further, it is neces- 
sary to define what we mean by musician- 
ship. Unfortunately, at this point, instru- 
mentalists and vocalists are usually, although 
not always, talking about two different 
things when they use the same term. Very 
often when a vocalist says of some one, 
“He is a fine musician,” the meaning is 
intended—he reads music well and is gen- 
erally well schooled in the basic mechanics 
of his art. When an instrumentalist says 
of some one, “He is a fine musician,” he is 
talking of something else entirely. The in- 
strumentalist assumes a basic knowledge of 
the rudiments of music, and what he is say- 
ing is that the person in question has a fine 
perception of the turn of a phrase, a good 
grasp of the structure of a composition, and 

(Continued on page 14) 
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THE 1953 NATS SUMMER WORKSHOPS... Continued from page 4 
CHA 
Schedule of Classes and Events: Augsburg College College, Milwaukee, Wisc.; Mr. Herald Str _ 
9:00 A.M. General Welcome. Minneapolis, Minnesota University of lowa, lowa City, lowa, and (te tal 
Psychological approach to Vocal Train- i tively) Mr. Hugh T. Rangeler, Supervisor of ¢ WIC 
ing: Educational principles applied to Workshop Faculty: Lawrence R. Boies, M.D., | Music, Lincoln, Nebraska. The 
Vocal Training; Mental controls; Princi- Head, Dept. of Ophthalmology, Medical School, ; 
ples of Tone-production; freedom of Univ. of Minn., Minneapolis, Minnesota; Eugene Chica; 
the Voice. Carrington, Educational Director, Allied Radio tion | 
10:00 Vocal Probl aP d ae Corp., Chicago, Ill.; W. W. Fletcher, Ph.D., evenit 
yectives and mutations; Importance Ass't. Prof. of Psychology, Univ. of Minn., presid 
correct vocal diagnosis; Teaching of Minneapolis, Minn Aft 
Fundamentals; Posture and Breathing; 
Use of action patterns; Articulation; N.A.T.S. Faculty: Leon Carson, New York, called 
How to us2 vocal exercises—to correct (tentative); Hadley R. Crawford, Simpson Col- chapt 
faults, for improvement, for quality, for lege, Indianola, Iowa; Burton Garlinghouse, ire ec 
fitness; Dealing with problems such as: Akron, Ohio; Helen Steen Huls, State Teachers , B : 
inadequate volume, limited range, lack College, St. Cloud, Minn.; Homer G. Mowe, y 
of flexibility, uneven scale, register- New York, N. Y. (tentative); Louis Nicholas, Tal 
breaks, “tremolo”; Teaching contempo- George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Me 
rary American songs (song-lists). Tenn.; Glenn Schnittke, Baldwin-Wallace Col- Les 
11:00 Mechanics of Voice in relation to Inter- lege, Berea, Ohio; Sonia Sharnova, Chicago, III; ae ‘ 
pretation; Various styles of music as Walter Allen Stults, Pres. N.A.T.S., North Texas Augsburg College—Science Hall, _ 
represented by individuals, nationalities, State College, Denton, Texas. Minneapolis, Minn. sie 
music; Projection of aff endl NATS Workshop 
: 9:00 A.M. (M, T, W): Anatomy; Vocal Hy- al 
= sam iene. Boies. (Th, F): Electronics in the oe 
1:30 P.M. Daily: Informal discussions. — egy ae So AN IMPORTANT NOTICE Th 
2:00 — pss Repertoire; demonstrations 10:00 Psychology and Language. Russell. to Harv 
glia a 11:00 Vocal Pedagogy. Sharnova. All Officers, national, regional and Maxi 
3:00 Vocal Clinic; Panels. Student-teacher 15.99 Lunch asia M f th ; 
relationship; teaching from the personal 7. a otherwise, and to Members of the tollon 
: : 1:00 P. M. Speech Correction. 
point of view. Anatomy and Physiology . National Association . . of dit 
(M, T, W): Modern Approaches to 
of the Vocal tract. Youth Opera. The Problems of Breathing, Vocalization, In NATS executive committee ses- Nelli 
business of singing. Choral Diction. Articulation, and Resonance in Speech. sion held at Boston, Massachusetts, Burn 
6:00 Dinner nn December, 1952, the following action Fred 
7:30 Lecture-Recital: “Die Schoene Muel- was taken by that body with reference Th 
Adolescent Voice; Vocal Factors in 
lerin” (Schubert), Glenn Schnittke, Choral Singing. Huls and Panel of to applications for membership in the of th 
Pianist. N.A.T.S. Faculty. National Association of Teachers of Nort! 
ecital by a Member of the Faculty of 3:99 (M, T): Comparative Pedagogy. Gar- Sinsine: whe 
Aspen Institute. Receptions: picnics. linghouse. (W, Th, F): Comparative gt 8: : : anecih 
Stults “7 hat it be required hereafter that sioni: 
4:00 Question and Answer Period. Crawford. all membership applications be type- poett 
- 7:30 Repertoire; Styles and Interpretation of written (except for signature), this was 
— requirement to be publicized through givel 
iterature; Nicholas and others. 
8:30 Recitals: Devoted to Significant Rep- THE BULLETIN and by letter to the _ - 
ertoire. (T): Cycle: “Die Schoene Regional Governors, State Chairmen have 
Muellerin” (Schubert); Glenn Schnittke, and Chapter Presidents; that all illegi- lectu 
Tenor; Burton Garlinghouse, Piano. ble and relatively illegible applications 
For the Workshop at Augsburg College, Min- be tactfully returned for clarification 
University of Colorado neapolic, Minn., Panel members for the sessions wut senuiie:” 
Boulder, Colorado on Vocal Aspects of Music Education will in- g. CO 
NATS Workshop clude Mr. Merion J. Johnson, Wisconsin State Ti 
Asse 
vers 
vocal solos with instrumental accompaniment |“: 
T 
ard 
BRAHMS — 2 Songs, op. 91, for contralto, viola & PiaNo ......ccssssssessssesssessseeessesesseen $1.00 Leo 
edit 
MILHAUD — Psalm No. 129, for baritone & 2 pianos ......cc:cscsessssessssessssessseeesseessseeeseees 1.00 re 
MOZART — Already Spring is Smiling (K. 580), for soprano, violin & piano ...... 1.80 
PURCELL — Bid the Virtues, for soprano, oboe & PiGMo ceecceeccssssssessssessseesssessecsseeens 1.25 
SCHUETZ — Herzlich lieb hab ich Dich, for soprano, 2 violins, organ & ‘cello ad lib 1.75 


available through your local dealer 


Associated Music Publishers, Inc., 25 West 45th Street, New York 36 
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CHAPTER NOTES72. . 


(HICAGO CHAPTER 

The last meeting of the season of the 
Chicago Chapter of the National Associa- 
tion was a dinner meeting held on the 
evening of May 2. Among the many mem- 
bers and guests was Mr. William Eber, 
president of the Wisconsin Chapter. 

After a delicious dinner, the meeting was 
called to order by Mr. William Phillips, 
chapter president, at which time the follow- 
irg committee appointments were made: 

By-laws—B. Fred Wise, chairman; Earle 

Tanner. 

Membership—Harvey Ringel, chairman; 

Leslie Arnold; Laura Howardsen Bark- 

wick; Blanche Branche; Julia Le Vine. 

Program and Social—Nelli Gardini, chair- 

man; Jennie Thatcher Beach; Ann Gor- 

don; Thomas N. MacBurney; Maxine 

Stroup. 

The nominating committee, consisting of 
Harvey Ringel chairman, Blanche Branche; 
Maxine Stroup; Julia LeVine, submitted the 
following names of candidates for the board 
of directors, who were duly elected to office: 
Nelli Gardini, 3-years; Thomas N. Mac- 
Burney, 2-years; Earle Tanner, 2-years; B. 
Fred Wise, l-year. 

The president then introduced the guest 
of the evening, Professor Earl Bigelow of 
Northwestern University, School of Music, 
who is an experienced speaker on “Impres- 
sionism.” Professor Bigelow’s correlation of 
poetry, painting with the music of Debussy 
was stimulating, as shown by the ovation 
given him at the conclusion of his address. 
Would that all members of NATS could 
have shared with us this most inspiring 
lecture! 


CONNECTICUT CHAPTER 


The Connecticut Chapter of the National 


_ Association met on the campus of the Uni- 


versity of Connecticut, May 12, to hold a 
vecal study group-clinic. 

The session was opened by a stimulating 
ard informative address to the group by 
Lcon Carson, past-president of N.A.T.S. and 
editor of THE BULLETIN, who spoke on 
th: subject of voice development in relation 
to repertoire. His talk was followed by a 
short period of general discussion. 

The use of imagery in voice teaching was 
the next topic to be taken up. Led by Grace 
Leslie, national registrar and chairman of 
committee on Local Study Groups, and Dolf 


| Swing, chairman of the N.A.T.S. Research 
_ Committee, the group went into action and 


covered a good deal of ground on this ex- 


pensive subject. 


After a short intermission, during which 
members toured the beautiful and new Stu- 
dent Union building in which the conference 
was: held, those present adjourned to the 
ballroom where a vocal clinic was held. 
Grace Leslie, Helen Hubbard, Dolf Swing 
and Leon Carson formed a panel which 
listened to several pupils of Philip Treggor, 
instructor of voice at the University. They 
then gave helpful suggestions to the young 
people as to how they might improve their 
singing. 

The session met with such enthusiasm on 
the part of those attending that all agreed 
to try to make the meeting an annual event. 
Mr. Treggor, on behalf of the Music De- 
partment of the University, extended an in- 
vitation to N.A.T.S. to use the campus facili- 
ties in the future. The discussion of an ideal 
day of the week for the meeting resulted in 
a decision that SATURDAY AFTER- 
NOON, OCTOBER 17TH would be tried. 


KANSAS CITY AREA CHAPTER 

Reinhold Schmidt, well known bass-bari- 
tone, now a member of the staff of the 
School of Fine Arts, University of Kansas 
gave a lecture-recital on German Lieder at 
the meeting of the Kansas City Area Chap- 
ter which was held Feb. | at the Kansas 
City Conservatory of Music. Analysis and 
anecdotes of songs of Schumann, Brahms, 
Hugo Wolf and Richard Strauss were pre- 
sented in a most interesting manner. Included 
in the musical portion of his program were: 
“Im wundersch6nen Monat Mai” from the 
Dichterliebe of Schumann, “Wir wandelter,” 
“Botschaft,” “O wiisst ich doch den Weg 
zuriick” of Brahms, “Harfenspieler,” “An- 
akreon’s Grab” of Hugo Wolf and “Heim- 
lich” and “Morgen” of Richard Strauss. 
Pearl Roemer Kelley of the Conservatory of 
Music was his satisfying accompanist on 
this occasion. Rachel Hartley Ward was in 
charge of the social hour which followed, 
assisted by Olga Sacerdote. 

The final meeting of the °52-°53 season 
of the Kansas City Area Chapter was held 
Sunday afternoon, May 3, at the Kansas 
City Conservatory of Music. Members and 
advanced students who were invited as 
guests, enjoyed a most delightful program 
presented by Herbert Gould of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri Department of Music. The 
chapter was fortunate in having Mr. Herbert 
Gould, a bass-baritone of wide experience 
in the concert and oratorio field, to present 
the subject of Oratorio. 

He chose to illustrate his subject with 


the lesser known works dating from the early 


seventeenth century and including the pres- 
ent day. The first number was from the 
Christmas Oratorio by Schiitz, recitatives 
from which were published as early as 1664, 
though the complete publication of the ora- 
torio was in 1949. Bernice Bricker Smith, 
an artist student of Mr. Gould’s sang the air 
“Be not Afraid” which is somewhat sugges- 
tive of portions of the Handel Messiah. 
This was followed by the bass aria from the 
Stabat Mater of Cesare Gioacchino D’As- 
torga., sung by Mr. Gould. Charles Smith, 
from the faculty of Christian College, who 
has done considerable research on the works 
of Handel, told some lesser known facts re- 
garding this great genius. Mr. Gould then 
sang “Arm, Arm, Ye Brave” from Judas 
Maccabaeus. After which, to illustrate the 
beginning of recognition of accompaniment 
instrumentation to aid in the portrayal of 
textual meanings, he sang the recitatives 
from Haydn’s Creation—“*And God said, 
let the earth bring forth” and “Straight open- 
ing her fertile womb.” A tape recording of 
“Cujus Animam” Rossini’s Stabat 
Mater, sung by Anton Demata, was also pre- 
sented, after which Charles Smith sang “The 
Dream” from The Dream of Gerontius by 
Sir Edward Elgar, the text from the Cardinal 
Newman poem. From Pierne’s St. Francis 


‘of Assisi (1912), Mrs. Smith sang Sister 


Claire’s song. Jimmie Lee Farmer, a junior 
in the School of Fine Arts, sang the two 
brief contralto solos from Le Roi David by 
the French contemporary Arthur Honegger. 
“Hic breve vivatur” from Horatio Parker's 
Hora Novissima was sung by Mr. Gould. 
The accompanist was Ruth Melcher Quant 
of the music faculty, University of Missouri. 
The musical offerings were brought to a 
close by another taped reproduction, selec- 
tions from William Walton’s Belshazzar’s 
Feast, sung by the Huddersfield Choral So- 
ciety accompanied by the Liverpool Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. 

The delightful tea which followed was 
presided over by Rachel Hartley Ward. The 
chapter plans to carry over the study of 
repertoire next fall, at which time Stanley 
Deacon will bring music from the Orient, 
where he and Mrs. Deacon will spend their — 


vacation. 
A 


BUFFALO CHAPTER OFFICERS 
The new officers of the Buffalo Chapter 
of N.A.T.S. are as follows: President, Miss 
Alice Rozan; Vice President, Mrs. Ruth K. 
Nichols; Recording Secretary, Miss Lucy 
MacDonald: Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. 
(Continued on page. 18) 
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THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE .. . 


To the Members of the National Association .. . 


In times like these, professional societies, by and large, are con- 
fronted with the perennial problem of adequately financing their 
operational activities and programs, to which dictum N.A.T.S. is 
no exception. As we grow in numbers and as our already exten- 
sive educational program continues to develop, it is inevitable 
that correspondingly enlarged financial liabilities will be incurred. 
And it is about this situation that I wish to make certain observa- 
tions resulting from prolonged consideration of the numerous 
ramifications involved. 

First, let it be said that, never since we were chartered to operate 
as a non-profit organization, has the treasury been in the red, 
although there have been times when the credit balance was 
alarmingly diminutive in size. As of this present we are safely in 
the black, but for some time past it has been impossible to make 
any additions to our contingent fund. Ordinary common sense 
compels realization that it is unwise to allow such a condition to 
continue. 

For which reason your BOARD of DIRECTORS, in common 
with the Executive Committee, has come to the conclusion that, 
inasmuch as our major source of income derives from annual 
dues, the time has come when their amount must be somewhat 
increased. At this point it seems pertinent to state that our present 
annual dues of $6.00 are, by comparison, ridiculously lower than 
those which have for many years, been paid by members of such 
organizations as the American Medical Association, the American 
Dental Association and the American Bar Association, just to 
mention three of the largest and most prominent ones. (Paren- 
thetically speaking, it is interesting to note that, at this very time 
there is a movement on foot in the case of the latter one to in- 
crease current dues by 50%.) Moreover, doctors and dentists— 
I am not sure about lawyers—are, by law, compelled to pay rather 
large fees for licenses to practice their respective professions, an 
obligation which, as yet, teachers of singing have not had to meet, 
although just how long such a status will persist is, of course, im- 
possible to predict. Nor should one forget that most automobile 
licenses cost double this amount. Why even a dog tag costs $5.00 
in most cities! 

So, it is proposed that, beginning with 1954, dues shall be raised 
from the current $6.00 to a modest $7.50 per annum. It is felt 
that this very small increase will work hardship on no one while, 
at the same time, it will guarantee ample financial support of our 
constantly expanding educational program. In addition to which 
it will make possible periodic contributions to the contingent fund. 

Now, because this is a matter effecting all members of N.A.T.S., 
your officers feel that each and every one of you should have 
a voice in the ultimate decision. Therefore, in the September- 


October issue of THE BULLETIN, ballots will be provided ¢ 
which you are asked to manifest approval or vice versa. They a: 
to be signed and mailed to Secretary E. Clifford Toren, c/o Scho: | 
of Music, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois, within te ) 
days after reception of your BULLETIN. The deadline for r 
ception and tallying of ballots will be December Ist. Thus, in ca 
of full approval—and I anticipate no other result—allowing amp 
time for the treasurer to have the necessary new bill forms print: 
and ready for immediate use. 

I bespeak 100% cooperation in this very vital matter. I reali. 
that most of you are very busy. But stop and think a bit. To mai 
your ballot, sign your name, stamp, seal and address the necessa: 
envelope will take not more than a minute or so at the very mos 
so be governed accordingly, please! By so doing you will prove 
your officers that they are being backed to the limit. 

As this article goes to the editor, a wire from Dr. O. Anderso 
Fuller, announces that the A Capella Choir of Lincoln Universit) 
Jefferson City, Mo., has enthusiastically and unanimously accepte 
an invitation to give a program at the St. Louis Convention j 
December. Dr. Fuller, Dean of the Music School of the University 
is a thorough musician, an unusually competent teacher of sing 
ing and a most artistic choral director. Having been privileged t 
hear this group, I can testify to the fact that it need not fear com 
parison with any other similar organization in this country! 

Present indications are that another unique choral group, viz: 
The Tulsa (Oklahoma) Boy Choir, whose director is our mem 
ber George Oscar Bowen, will also be present at the convention 
Mr. Bowen will first lecture concerning the reasons why he works 
as he does. Then will follow a demonstration of what he terms 
his “warming up process” after which the Choir will sing an en 
tire program, at the close of which a Question and Answer period 
will afford opportunity for constructive queries. Other equally 
unique and interesting programs are in process of integration and 
there is every reason to believe that, weather permitting, the St. 
Louis convention may draw the largest attendance of any conven- 
tion to date. It is not too early for members to begin laying plans 
to be numbered among those present. Let us all unite in an en- 
deavor to make the 1953 convention an outstanding achievement! 

In such small spare time as has been available for the purpose. 
I have been revising and bringing up-to-date our BY-LAWS. Noth 
ing of the sort having been done since 1949, the process is proving 
to be both lengthy and intricate. Nevertheless, it is my hope to 
have the project completed by early fall at which time the text 
will be reproduced in quantities sufficient to see that all properly 
interested parties receive copies. 

Walter Allen Stults 


ST. LOUIS LOCAL COMMITTEES 

The personnel of the local committees 
selected for assisting in the planning of the 
NATS St. Louis Convention in December 
is as follows: 

Committee on Local Arrangements - 
Owen Lathrop Brown, Chairman, 222 Wes- 


HAVE YOU 

SENT IN THE 

NON-MEMBER SUBSCRIBER 
TO THE BULLETIN? 


NAME OF A 


Composers and Conductors. Richard Bales 
chairman of the Awards Committee, mad 
the presentation at the annual reception and 
concert of the Association in the Jade Room 
of the Waldorf-Astoria in New York. 

At the annual meeting of the Nationa 
Music Council the following members-at 


ley Ave., Ferguson 22, Missouri; Emma 
Sampson Becker, 459 North Boyle St., St. 
Louis, Missouri; Rosemary Greene Brisson, 
1736 North 46th St., East St. Louis, 
Illinois. 


Program Committee - Clay Bellew, 


Chairman, Lake Adelle, Dittmer, Missouri; 
Mrs. Kaye Shanahan, 930 Henry St., Alton, 
Illinois; Irene Chambers. 


NATIONAL MUSIC COUNCIL 
RECEIVES AWARD 


The National Music Council, (of which 
the National Association is a member) and 
of which Howard Hanson is President, has 
been awarded the Henry Hadley Medal for 
distinguished services to American music 
by the National Association for American 


large of the Executive Committee wer 
elected: Marion Bauer, Thomas H. Belviso 
Leon Carson, S. Lewis Elmer, Ray Green 
Ernest E. Harris, Edwin Hughes, S. Turne 
Jones and Gustave Reese. 


“Science understands too little of singing 
the singer too little of Science.” 
Lilli Lehmann 
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Mf you have made any better remarks of your own. communicate them 
with candour, if not, make use of these I present you with —Horace 


Workshop Days 

There is a generous quantity of reading matter pertaining to 
tae NATS summer workshops in the March-April and the current 
issues of THE BULLETIN, together with that contained in the 
very excellent and complete workshop brochure which, by this 
trme, has been received by each member of the association. All 
tais provides for the reader as much information as is possible 
to assemble in advance. It gives a clear outline of what the 
\vorkshops have to offer. 

However, the picture does not become entirely complete and 
in focus until one enters into the actual experience of attendance 
.t and participation in these meetings. There is much in store for 
tne teacher who attends either one, two or five of these workshops 

—the opportunity to gain extended vocal knowledge and reper- 
toire, refresher courses in those subjects with which the teacher 
already may be familiar, a more intimate understanding of our 
colleague’s worth, and so on. These will. of course, be coupled 
vith the renewal of the usual spirit of friendly cooperation, so- 
ciability and comradeship which has been so much a part of all 
previous workshop gatherings. 

The workshops represent an important segment of the over-all 
NATS educational program for the training and advancement 
of the vocal teachers of America. As a member of the National 
Association, each individual teacher becomes an important figure 
in this progressive movement. Your workshop attendance is a 
symbol of a vital personal interest in that which your association 
is accomplishing in its effort, nationally, to raise and maintain the 
standards of singing and the teaching of it. 

Helen Steen Huls. national workshop director, and her co- 
directors in various sections of the country have made possible. 
through careful and successful planning, a 1953 summer workshop 
schedule that is outstanding in every phase. It is the earnest hope 
that registration figures will prove the association’s unlimited 
appreciative response. 


More About Hugo Wolf 


It has been gratifying to learn of the numerous favorable 
reactions of BULLETIN readers to the editorial on Hugh Wolf 
which appeared in the March-April issue. Among the communica- 
tions received is one that brings us rather close to the noted com- 
poser and his work. and which is well worth reproducing. It 
reads as follows: 

“I read with special interest your article on Hugo Wolf in the March- 
April NATS BULLETIN. With special interest because. as you may 
know, my father (George Hamlin) made a very great effort in behalf of 
the Hugo Wolf songs in this country, and gave several entire programs 
of Wolf. 

“But the thing that I thought might interest you particularly is the 
fact that I own the manuscript of the overture to “Corregidor.” Years 
ago—I imagine around 1904 to 1908—my father studied some of the 
Wolf songs with the latter’s best friend, Heinrich Potpeschnigg. After a 
few years he lost contact with him, but in 1918 or ‘19, he received a 
letter from Potpeschnigge—forwarded and reforwarded—asking my father 
to help him as he was starving, as many Austrians and Germans were 
at the end of the First War. Father immediately had food sent to him 
and arranged to have regular packages forwarded to him through the 
Musicians Emergency Fund. A number of months after, Potpeschnigg 
wrote my father that, in gratitude, he was sending him his most ‘valued 
possession, this manuscript. It arrived shortly after. Wolf has written 
across the top the following inscription—*‘Dem verstandnissvollen und 
opferfreudigen Freunde und forderer aller Kunst -Enrico—sendet als 
Schwaches Zeichen unbegranzter Zuneigung diesen musikalischen Gruss 
zum Zeitvertreib der Weihnachtsfeiertage. Hugo Wolf. Matzen 22 
Dezember 1895. Vorspiel zum Corregidor.’ 

* Wolf's name for Heinrich. 

“After my father’s death, mother and I presented the manuscript to 
the Beethoven Association, but when they dissolved, we begged it back 
and I have it here, and am looking at it now. 

Very sincerely yours, 
ANNA M. HAMLIN, 
Smith College, 
Northhampton, Mass.” 


The bonds of human sympathy among and between musicians 
are at times strong and unselfish. The foregoing is a striking 
illustration of a mixed spirit of pathos, helpfulness and deep- 
seated appreciation. It has its inspirational values for all of us. 


) 


We Will Be Ready! 


Today we are hearing a great deal about certification, licensing 
and so forth, of music teachers. “Music teachers” of course, in- 
clude teachers of singing. 

It would seem as if the present question is not so much when 
certification, within or without, or licensing from without—as the 
case may be—will come. It is, rather, will the teacher organiza- 
tions from within be ready for this step when the actuality takes 
place. Also, how much influence will the major musical organiza- 
tions, which includes the National Association of Teachers of 
Singing, be able to bring to bear on the formation of such laws 
aS may be created? An organization, for instance, like our own 
National Association (and this applies to all associations) will 
be ready to assist effectively in the inception of a program of state 
or other certification for its teachers, if and when all of the 
members in their individual capacities represent strong segments 
of the whole national structure, in all phases of professional 
life, practice and experience. National effectiveness in this respect 
becomes as powerful as the combined strength of its multitude 
of component parts. 


In this connection, it is interesting to note that the National 
Association of Teachers of Singing has already made great strides 
in preparation for any future plan that might arise in any state 
or the nation. The teacher education program of the National 
Association, prepared by its special Vocal Education Committee 
and issued through a series of documents, has outlined the funda- 
mental requirements for teachers of singing, and has given a plan 
whereby groups of members can put same into operation through- 
out the country. It has also laid down a curriculum covering 
the training of teachers of singing, for music schools, colleges and 
universities, which already has been adopted by a number of 
prominent institutions in various sections of the country. 

Requirements for admittance to membership in the National 
Association include, among others a suitable educational and cul- 
tural background, the pledging of adherence to a strict code of 
ethics, and a minimum of five consecutive years of vocal teaching 
experience. In reality, these requirements are designed to admit 
only the teacher who would be eligible under any state certification 
plan that might be set up. With the high admission standards and 
the already functioning plan of education through the NATS 
workshops, study groups, chapters and regional meetings through- 
out the United States, the National Association of Teachers of 
Singing stands ready to assist any worthy certification plan that 
could be worked out. The National Association is uniquely 
equipped to act for the singing teachers of America in the matter 
of any proposed legislation. In the meantime, it becomes the 
duty of each teacher-member to strive for as complete a status 
of individual, professional teacher-perfection as may be possible— 
always with an eye towards a strong national achievement in 
connection with this new situation (and others as well) which is 
slowly but surely developing. Again, we must and will be ready 
to participate in the creation of any certification law or plan at 
the time of its inception. 

(Continued on page 13) 
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SOME NOTES ON ORATORIO 


By JUSTIN WILLIAMS, Baltimore, Maryland 


HERE IS A NEED ttoday not only to encourage an increased interest in the per- 

formance of oratorio, but a need to study our attitudes as to its performance. In the 

use of the word oratorio, besides the generally accepted definition of oratorio as an extended 

setting of a religious libretto, I include the various settings of the Passions as well as 
cantatas. Many of the cantatas are, in fact, short oratorios. 


In the past few years there has been a 
definite upsurge in the performance of 
these religious works, both classic and mod- 
ern, not only in various music festivals, but 
also in regular worship. Although certain 
of the Handel oratorios and the Mendels- 
sohn have always been sung, many of the 
churches still need to be encouraged to ex- 
tend their range by learning some of the 
other Handel oratorios and the anthems or 
Bach cantatas, or even a portion of them. 
Bach wrote his works for a church choir. 
It is a grand thing to hear professional and 
semi-professional groups sing these works, 
but the familiarity they deserve will come 
only when the amateur singing groups and 
church choirs do their part. 

It is interesting that the great streams of 
oratorio writing, the English and the Ger- 
man, had so little in common in their ori- 
gin. As we all know, the English school of 
Handel began almost accidently as an out- 
growth of his operatic writing, both in 
style and manner, the essential difference 
being the greater scope of the chorus. In 
the German schools of Schiitz and Bach 
the music was written directly for the ser- 
vice of the church, sung by the choir and 
the chorales sung by the congregation. The 
texts were either libretti of scriptural stories, 
scriptural prose or devotional verse. Today, 
regardless of their beginning, they and their 
descendants have merged and formed a 
great body of literature, still only partially 
explored. 

Most of these works consist of some or- 
chestral writing, recitatives, arias and com- 
binations of voices, choruses and in the 
German works, chorales for the congrega- 
tion. It might be mentioned here that some 
of Bach’s cantatas have little or no chorus, 
while others have a great deal. Their sing- 
ing length varies from about ten minutes 
to a little over half an hour. 

The orchestral part of the oratorios does 
not concern us here, but with the recita- 
tives we come to one of the vital parts of 
religious music. The recitative is the prose 
setting of the narration or dialogue. It is 
the telling of the story. It is speech set to 
music. The rhythmic value is that of speech. 
The composer’s work is appreciated only 
as the meaning and natural emphasis of the 
text is conveyed to the listener. It must have 
the freedom of natural speech within the 
scope of the composer’s writing. As Pope 
Pius X wrote in his encyclical ‘Motu 
Proprio’ on church music, the function of 


the music in plain-song is to enhance the 
beauty of the word, but we also know that 
we must hear the word and we must com- 
prehend it. 

The aria, which in sequence generally 
follows recitatives, provides the logical in- 
terlude. It can be a soliloquy or comment 
on the recitatives preceding it, as well as a 
dramatization of it. It is, of course, strict 
in form whereas the recitative is not. There 
we come to one of the controversial points 
in the performing of oratorio. Inasmuch as 
the style of oratorio was (in the Handelian 
days) a continuation of operatic style, the 
use of ornamentation in recitative and aria 
was extensive. Most of it was not written 
but was left to the discretion and ability of 
the singer. A few examples of written 
ornamentation are still preserved and a 
great deal of it has come to us traditionally, 
but with the publishing of autograph scores, 
many conductors and singers have fallen 
back on a literal reading of the score. We 
have naturally had a reaction from some of 
the sentimentality of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, but regardless of whether or not we 
use the appoggiatura, we must not forget 
that oratorios are dramatic works. They 
are the crystallization of our belief in and 
knowledge of the Christian religion. They 
still affect us as they do the chorus in the 
St. Matthew Passion to yell ‘Barabbas’ and 
the congregation to sing ‘O Bleeding Head 
Now Wounded.’ 


Kor Oratoriuar \— 


Hollstindiger Clavierausyug 


mit deutschem und englischem Texte. 


1701. Preis 20 Nér.nette. 
Zit Auflage. 


BRAUNSCHWEIG, HENRY LITOLFF'S VERLAG. 
Title page of an old German edition of 
“The Messiah,” printed at Braunschweig, 
Henry Litolff's Verlag. 


Our singers must be encouraged to sin 
oratorio and sing it well, with just as muc 
thought and energy as they give to operat 
roles. They must have authority and con 
mand. Our choirs must be encouraged | 
try one of the great works. The experienc 
of one work studied will be its own justit 
cation. 

I have not mentioned any works in pai 
ticular. I would recommend the use of th 
brochure on oratorio compiled by th 
American Academy of Teachers of Singin 
and published by Theodore Presser. It list 
all of the solo parts of all the standar 
oratorios, together with the names of th 
publishers. 


A FEW FACTS FROM UNESCO 

Latest available statistics on subjects such 
as illiteracy, school attendance and news- 
print consumption throughout the world 
have been published by the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation in “Basic Facts and Figures,” a com- 
pact handbook of 58 pages. 

According to “Basic Facts and Figures,” 
Finland is the most literate nation in the 
world, with only 1 per cent of its popula- 
tion unable to read and write. In Africa, 
illiteracy rates as high as 99 per cent are 
listed. 

The island of St. Helena has the world’s 
highest rate of primary school enrollment 
with 237 youngsters out of every 1,000 
population in class. In higher education, 
enrollment rates are highest in North 
America, with the USSR second and 
Europe, excluding the Soviet Union, third. 


In number of libraries, the United States 


leads the world with 6,100 public libraries 
and 98,000 school libraries. However, the 
United Kingdom is shown as the world’s 
most prolific producer of new books, issuing 
17,072 new titles in 1950 as compared to 
11,022 in the United States and 9,993 in 
France, its nearest competitors. 

Britons also find time to read more news- 
papers than anyone else, the booklet indi- 
cates. The British press sells 598 news- 
papers for every 1,000 population. Circu- 
lation per 1,000 people is next highest in 
Luxembourg, followed by Australia, 
Sweden, Denmark and Norway. 

However, Americans get the most tc 
read, consuming an average of 36 kilograms 
(79 lbs.) per capita annually, with Canada. 
where the rate is 23 kilograms (50 Ibs.) 
next. 

The world’s leading film producers are 
in this order, the United States, India 
Japan, the United Kingdom and France 
The United States also leads in the numbe 
of radio sets per 1,000 inhabitants - 594 
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EDITORIAL — Continued from page 11 


A New Journal 


It was your editor’s good fortune to find recently on his desk 
i copy of volume I, number 1 of the new Spring 1953 Journal 
of Research in Music Education. It is an official publication of 
yur exchange neighbor, the Music Educators National Conference, 
-overing research in all phases of music education. Like all re- 
eases of that organization this unusual volume of eighty pages 
s impressive and should have a strong appeal to the serious- 
ninded musician. Simplicity and excellent taste in presentation 
und directness of purpose, add materially to its value. Incidentally, 
it also boasts freedom from commercial advertising. 

There is need for a magazine of this description in the field of 
nusic at the present time, and it would appear that the success 
of this new publication, if continued in its current form, is 
ssured. Our sincere congratulations are extended to the Music 
zducators National Conference upon this the initial venture of 
nother progressive step in the cause of music education. 


How About You? A Challenge 


It is freely admitted that these are times to try the souls of men 
‘and women). In this grossly materialistic day and age, much 
of idealism and altruism seems to be slipping from the pedestal 
on which these esthetic qualities and assets in professional and 
business life were once enthroned. Under the steadily increasing 
mixture of economic pressures, too violent competitive conditions 
and the undue commercializing of music by big forces, an un- 
precedented and unfortunate pace of educational acceleration, 
and the scramble for self-aggrandizement at the expense of others, 
it is quite apparent that men and women of today are not giving 
io the world a reflection of their true selves. Even many of our 
youth bear marks of a distorted era. Of course, to all of this, 
there are refreshing exceptions. 

The foregoing conditions are tending to deteriorate the thorough- 
ness of accomplishment, as well as the naturalness, the freshness 
and the forthrightness of real human nature and impulse, as 
reflected in the conscious or unconscious attitudes of individuals 
io their brother man. Oh yes, these conditions exist in the 
musical world also—in fact they are so close to us that the shadow 
rests rather darkly upon us. Harsh words, you will say—but they 
are true. 


The current unnatural, over-tensions of mid-twentieth century 
daily life present to us as teachers and guides, a challenge which 
‘requently is difficult to meet. As the mentors of youthful aspirants 
‘o a future career in music, and even as advisers to the avoca- 
lionalists, there must be no diminishing of the teaching and living 
of personal and professional ideals, despite the pressure placed 
upon us by external and extraneous forces. To some, altruism 
is an outmoded and illusional thing no longer to be reckoned with. 
Yet today, the development of the young singer’s finer nature and 
of his higher mental concepts must be maintained at any cost as 

ital phases of his attitude towards all ethical and professional 
natters, as well as to life in general. Many young students and 
idvanced singers of today are the potential voice teachers of 
omorrow. 

It is our rigid duty as vocal teachers—in the midst of a period 
»f hectic ambitions tending toward the “short-cuts” to a profes- 
sional career and the illusive mirage of big, quick and easy income 
for services(?) rendered—to keep their vision straight and sym- 
pathetic as pertaining to all the healthy aspects of the art to which 
hey aspire, and to encourage them to create for themselves a 


correct and logical long-range perspective of their objectives and 
the ideals which play so important a part in connection therewith. 
Is this a challenge to all men and women who subscribe to the 
practice of the teaching of singing? The answer is, unequivocally— 
yes. The youth of the land need this guidance today. May we 
not fail them! 


Think Nationally 


In the March-April issue of THE BULLETIN considerable edi- 
torial space was given over to the proposed establishment of a 
National War Memorial Arts Commission and a war memorial 
in the form of a national opera house in Washington, D. C., as 
outlined in Congressman Charles R. Howell’s bill. While in all 
probability nothing definite will develop on this project at the 
moment, the introduction of the subject at this time should set 
to thinking the minds of all music teachers as to just what such 
an undertaking might mean to the profession at large and to 
them as individuals. 


We need more acute thinking on the parts of all those con- 
cerned with the teaching and dispensing of music on this and other 
projects that might have decisive effects, and sometimes strange 
ones, on the musical profession by and large. In a letter written 
by Congressman Howell to Mr. Edwin Hughes, executive secretary 
of the National Music Council (of which NATS is a national 
member), the former gives expression to the thought that Con- 
gress has really done little in attempting to develop what might 
be termed a national policy on the fine arts, especially music, 
chiefly because the leaders in the cultural field have themselves 
made little or no effort to formulate well thought out proposals 
on a national level suitable for consideration by the congressional 
body. Other major segments of the national fields of endeavor such 
as labor, business, doctors, dentists, farmers and so on, all have 
strong national organizations with able representatives in Wash- 
ington whose work is to shape national policies covering their 
problems. He explains that Congress is always most successful 
in legislation where there is substantial agreement among the 
people on any particular problem. (Of course, while the foregoing 
statement may be true on a theoretical basis, Congress has been 
known many times not to agree on important issues within itself.) 
The Congressman adds that although leadership has developed 
in the fine arts at the municipal and county levels, unfortunately 
leadership at the national level has not yet been achieved. Where 
this more or less local leadership has emerged, notable results 
have been arrived at in connection with the obtaining of substan- 
tial support by the various communities of their respective pro- 
grams. The Boston, New York, Philadelphia and other Symphony 
Orchestras, and the Metropolitan Opera Company in New York 
are excellent illustrations. 

The National Association of Teachers of Singing is already a 
strong organization in its specialized field, as a result of the earn- 
est and persistent building up of its varied segments and interests 
at local and state levels. The slogan ‘Think Nationally’ as pro- 
jected in numerous previous issues of THE BULLETIN, was 
never more pertinent than at present, especially in our preparation 
for the future. The National Association is splendidly equipped to 
deal with national problems relating to the vocal teaching pro- 
fession, and it should now proceed with that long-range perspec- 
tive in mind, based on a program devised to seek further maturity 
in the interests of its members. The matter of a possible fine arts 
commission at Washington is only one of a number of questions 
in point. 
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RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE COACH ...... 


Continued from page 7 


has a sensitiveness to the musical thought 
of the composer. 


Here is an illustration. Singer A is a 
tenor who is very often described by his 
colleagues as a “terrific musician.” True, 
he reads music extremely well at sight, has 
a good sense of rhythm, a keen ear, and 
has a natural inborn musicality. But beyond 
this point there is no development whatso- 
ever. There is no regard for the form of a 
phrase, no conscience at all about taking 
a breath anywhere that the whim strikes 
him, and insofar as any penetration into 
the composer's musical thought is concerned, 
any such consideration, beyond the pro- 
jection of the text, would never enter his 
head. Instrumenialists would, and, in fact 
do, refer to him as a “lousy musician.” 

Now let us look at singer B. She is a 
soprano. She is able to read not one single 
note of music. A 16th rest looks to her 
on paper precisely the same as an augmented 
chord in the key of D flat. If you ask her 
what key she sings a given song in, she 
is obliged to refer to her secretary. If you 
asked her if she preferred to have her piano 
tuned at 440, she would think you were 
inquiring about the time of day. Through 
her entire career she has learned every note 
she knows by rote from her accompanist. 
In short, she is what hei colleagues refer 
to as a “horrible musician.” But now let 
us take a second look. To this artist, the 
shape and form of a phrase are considera- 
tions to which she addresses herself with 
the greatest of concentration: and she drives 
herself relentlessly until the most minute 
detail is worked out; and until, with love 
and devotion, the phrase takes on a lustre 
of beauty that is nearly transcendental in 
character. The fall of the cadence is ad- 
justed with the greatest of care. The legato 
of her singing line is sheer delight. She 
would not be found dead with a distorted 
musical line. Her identification with the 
musical and expressive thought of the com- 
poser is complete. In short, the gentlemen 
in the orchestra, having no way of knowing 
of her technical illiteracy, refer to her as a 
“consummate musician.” 

It is herewith submitted that one of the 
basic responsibilities of the coach is to en- 
deavor to bring these two different points 
of view closer together. But before the 
writer is accused of drawing a caricature 
of prevailing conditions. let us hasten to 
admit that the two above examples, although 
drawn from true life, are extreme cases; 
and there are many fine vocalists before 
the public today who are complete musicians 
in every respect, no matter how you define 
the term. 

However, the 


in between two artists 


described, and the completely musically 
equipped artists just mentioned, lies the 
vast grey area which is the field in which 
the coach works. Putting it another way, 
the coach should act as a liaison officer 
between the field of general musicianship 
and the field of pure vocalism as such. Or, 
to put it still another way, the coach’s job 
is to bridge the gap between pure vocalism 
and musicianship, as it is understood by 
instrumentalists. 

This brings us to another problem of 
fundamental importance. Why the gap in 
musicianship, in the higher sense, between 
singers and instrumentalists? The answer, it 
seems, is really quite simple. The instru- 
mentalist dwells in the world of pure sound, 
and therefore, if he is to express anything 
at all, he is forced, to become a musician 
first, and an instrumentalist second. The 
vocalist has no such clean-cut problem. The 
vocalist is not only expressing music, he is 
also expressing the written word. 

Which is the more important? This is 
one of those “which came first, the hen or 
the egg” questions which few people are 
willing to tackle, and this writer is not one 
of them. It must be confessed, however, 
in connection with this, that, as an instru- 
mentalist, there has always been an inclina- 
tion in this corner to look with distrust upon 
the school of pedagogical thought which 
advocates first the learning and absorption, 
and even memorization, of the text of a 
song; and then trying to fit this precon- 
ceived interpretation of that text to the 
music which the composer has already writ- 
ten for it. The question arises—how can 
you ask some one to express something, 
no matter how deeply felt, through a cer- 
tain medium of expression, if the person 
does not understand the medium of music 
itself? This procedure, it has always seemed, 
is akin to telling a child to leave the room 
before teaching him to walk; or, on a more 
advanced plane, asking a college student to 
explain the Second Law of Thermo-Dynam- 
ics without first giving him a_ thorough 
grounding in the science of Physics. 

However, to get back to the subject under 
discussion, it might be noted that so far 
the subject has been dealt with only in 
broad generalities without getting down to 
the coach’s particular responsibilities; but 
it would seem that once the general goals 
of coaching are understood, the particular 
responsibilities fall into place fairly obvi- 
ously, and can best be stated in a number 
of simple rules. 

But before stating these rules, it is neces- 
sary to deal with one more basic responsi- 
bility of the coach, which, unfortunately is 
not quite so simple. This is where we come 


to the area of human relationships.  |t 
must be self-evident that no coach is fait»- 
fully discharging his obligations who do:s 
not constantly strive to establish harmonio \s 
and mutually beneficial relationships for t e 
eternal triangle—coach, teacher, and sing: r. 

It has been the experience of this t.- 
leaguered operative that voice teachers, n 
their attitude toward the coach, fall ino 
three fairly well-defined categories. 

The first category, and happily the lar :- 
est, constitutes those teachers who recogni e 
the need for coaches and what they ha 
to contribute, and who offer 100% c»- 
operation in all matters; assuming, of cours :, 
a reasonable and proper attitude on the pz t 
of the coach. With these teachers it is pc.- 
sible and profitable to sit down and talk ov-r 
students’ specific problems in conferenc °. 
Vocal and musical problems can be pro»- 
erly coordinated, and a meeting of mins 
in regard to repertoire and other matte 
can be worked out smoothly. 

Into the second category fall a smaller 
number of teachers who recognize the coac)). 
somewhat grudgingly, as a necessary evil. 
but who view his activities with a certain 
suspicion. It is in this category that the 
responsible coach has his greatest oppor- 
tunity to work for improvement of rela- 
tions. With these teachers the telephone is 
a very handy instrument; and there have 
been many instances where a timely ‘phone 
call has nipped in the bud an embryonic 
misunderstanding before it was allowed to 
grow into a major encounter, with the stu- 
dent caught in the direct line of fire. In 
deed, it is not too much to say that there 
have been cases where teachers have been 
converted from category 2 to category | 
by just such a ‘phone call. 


Category three, happily the smallest, con 
sists of the teacher with the built-in antip- 
athy to the coach. With this type, although 
a cowardly surrender could not be con 
doned, still and all, it would seem that dis 
cretion is the better part of valor. There 
comes to mind one teacher in particular who, 
for years, has been hurling the most apal- 
ling epithets in this direction by way of 
her students. However, the studio continues 
to operate. 

And now, finally, the little list of simple 
rules, which might bear the label “Practical 
Guide-Posts for Responsible Coaching.” 

Rule 1. Leave the voice, as such, alone 
The voice belongs to the voice teacher, and 
is his responsibility. If a given tone sounds 
bad, tell the student there is something tech 
nically wrong with it, and ask him to bring 
it to the attention of his teacher. This does 
not, of course, preclude the right, and in- 

(Continued on page 21) 
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YOUR PUPIL AND HIS ARTISTIC DEVELOPMENT ...... 


Continued from page 6 


larynx, regardless of what some musicologists 
tell us. Conscious singing can only be good 
when the unconsciousness is fully trained. 
So, we will assume all these things—that 
the song is well learned, that the markings 
are known and followed, and that the mem- 
ory is sufficiently trained to bring the song 
is a whole. Well then, now one is ready 
io start work on the song! For now the 
third important element that was named 
is a simultaneous must and can come into 
play. For this song can either be a sweet, 
rather unimportant song, or a big song of 
considerable force. It depends upon the 
student’s concept. 

It is of importance that the pupil become 
an artist, that he have a chance to grow. 
Sincerity is sufficient at first, so ask him 
why the mother says these things. One can 
discuss the related possibilities, present al- 
ernate suggestions. How big is the child, 
idolescent (which the words might suggest ) 
or a littke more mature? Is the last forceful 
leclaration of faith just a childish dream, 
or does it touch something deeper? Is the 
mother possibly bitter? The reply would 
have to be very secure to withstand such an 
attack. Finally, what is the strongest possi- 
ble conception of the combination of words 
and music? 

This example is carefully picked because 
the words, music and artist’s concept of who 
he is while projecting this personality, can be 
one. The great composers bless and help 
the student to grow by their very dedication 
lo poetic meaning. 

The earlier values of greatest importance 
will seem to submerge gradually, and the 
new values of proportion, meaning and con- 
cept will take their place. New problems of 
tempo and quick breaths, of accents and 
styles will parade in fascinating array. The 
contrast of enunciation in French and Ger- 
nan and Italian, as well as the correct enun- 
ciation of English is a considerable job in 
tself, and it is no use to beg the question. 
Opera and concert are still in four or five 
languages, and each must be sung for the 
iatural born citizens of those countries, not 
or those who do not recognize good or bad 
xronunciation. Otherwise, one should sing 
ynly in English. Such a decision would be 
‘egrettable, however, as there is much to 
vain in this absorbing study of style and 
anguage. There is a close relationship. The 
vowel beauty of the Italian certainly helps 
us sing more beautiful quality and “line.” 
The philosophic meaning of the German 
Lieder teaches us much in tone color and 
sensitive shading, as well as consonant ac- 
sents. The limitation of the French vowels 
ind the paper thinness of their consonants 
throw light on the tapestry of their almost 


mystic musical poetry produced with such 
similar, and yet different means. Singing 
on the vowels in all these languages, and in 
English, is the only way that the voice is 
carried to the listener. If “meaning” takes 
over by over-intensification of the consonants 
(when vowels must carry the voice out to 
the ears of the audience) a choppy bark re- 
sults. Even volume seems to disappear. The 
duration of a sound is almost as important 
as its initial volume to the listener. But 
vowels must be sounded as they are supposed 
to be, and the consonant sounds are quite 
different in the foreign languages. 

This carrying of the phrase of meaning to 
the listener is one of the greatest problems 
for students in this second phase. The word 
“projection” is often used in relation to 
singing. It seems to apply much more readily 
to personality—to character concepts—than 
to tone, or even diction. Tonal “ring,” 
“clarity” or even the more abstract word 
“focus” brings the effects sought without 
the mental unbalance of throwing something 
forward that one has struggled to balance. 
Poise is the basis of good vocal sound. In 
diction, the word “projection” usually means 
“emission” or “enunciation”’—even just 
vowel accuracy. The carrying power of the 
voice is bound up in these concepts. Loud- 
ness is not the answer. Correct vocalization, 
the continuance of the vowel sounds, and a 
student gaining the concept that he is the 
vessel, the messenger, the dedicated work- 
man, creating an artistic whole to the best 
of his ability, produces the concentration 
and intensity which allows the voice to ring 
truly. 

There are tricks to help all problems. 
One teacher uses one well, another some 
other device to make his meaning clear. 
Only the lasting results of the applied effort 
can establish their usefulness. Hearing just 
one point in the developmental, process, no 


one can really know the past and the future. 
Let us recognize a way of working for goals, 
without calling it a method. Use of method 
only is a trick, and no amount of semantics 
will make the words more magic. Tricks 
are good or bad. But let’s call them tricks 
and use them well. Knowing the funda- 
mental process thoroughly takes special abili- 
ties, much patience and long experience to 
mature and mold to an expressive living 
understanding. After all, the main wished- 
for result is to see and hear a student per- 
form without being conscious of the effort 
involved, as effort. 

In such an organization as NATS we 
have a great opportunity. We can help 
ourselves with the exchange of ideas, we 
can help each other with understanding, 
ethical actions and wider thinking, but there 
is something more. We have an obligation 
to bring as much of these elements of our 
wisdom to the pupil as we possibly can. 
The lack of general knowledge among the 
young who think music must—just must— 
be their field, is indicative of their general 
background of lack of understanding— 
throughout the entire country. 

Working for artistry is a privilege that 
brings many rewards. Great teachers can 
influence both things—fineness as human 
beings and as artists—and it is our striving 
to attain this, our goal, that we too grow 
and learn. But there is a need that we be 
articulate. We must teach the uninitiated 
with careful facts and inspired imagery. 
And in some way we must influence the 
careless thinking of our nation. 

* Excerpts from address delivered at a 
meeting of the New Jersey Chapter of the 
National Association of Teachers of Singing, 
December 6, 1952. 


“No evil can happen to a good man, either 
in life, or after death.” Socrates 
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PRINCIPLES OF VOICE THERAPY AS APPLIED TO TEACHING’ ..... 


By OREN LATHROP BROWN, Ferguson, Missouri 


Ep. Note: 


This second consecutive article appearing in THE BULLETIN on the subject 


of voice therapy again brings to mind the closeness of the two fields in which the vocal 
teacher and the therapist are working. Mr. Brown, who is a lecturer in voice therapy at 
Washington University, School of Medicine, is also a teacher of singing, at present serving 
as president of the St. Louis Chapter of the National Association. 


ORKING with people who have impaired vocal cords makes one acutely sensitive 

to the conditions which bring about vocal health or vocal injury. Since the function of 
vocal therapy is that of restoring vocal health, it seems increasingly true that nothing 
involved in this process should be overlooked in the training of the singing voice. 


I came across the statement in a medical 
book that all singers abuse their voices in 
varying degrees. To properly understand 
this, perhaps we should consider the state- 
ment made by medical science, namely, that 
the structure and function of the vocal ap- 
paratus would indicate that perhaps it was 
never intended to be used for speech in 
the first place. In other words, our bodies 
could have perfect health and coordination 
in their various parts without our ever talk- 
ing or singing. It is granted that some 
spirits would be considerably dampened if 
such a practice were suddenly established 
as the norm. 

Since these facts are true, however, it be- 
hooves us to exercise the greatest respect 
and caution at all times and at all stages of 
developing the voice. I have never yet found 
a “natural” voice which did not need to 
integrate and improve in the primary areas 
of voice therapy. If this is true for these 
“so called natural voices,” how much more 
true would it be of all the other voices 
coming to us for guidance and help. 

It is not possible to go into all the areas 
of correlation between voice therapy and 
singing in the allotted space. Therefore, I 
will summarize just six basic principles and 
try to establish the importance of their con- 
sideration in our profession of training sing- 
ers. These principles are: 


1. The relaxation of all unnecessary ten- 


sions. 
2. Attention to posture. 
3. Breathing. 
4. Establishment of automatic reflexes. 
5. Guiding the development of the in- 
trinsic muscles of the larynx. 
6. The working concept of the indepen- 


dent function between vowel and con- 
sonant formation and phonation. 

It always used to puzzle me that so much 
stress was placed on relaxation when, from 
observation and experience, singing seemed 
always to be such an effort. A _ sufficient 
understanding of the medical background 
necessary to do vocal therapy clearly shows 
that tension in even one area will disturb 
the balance of “that algebraic sum of op- 
posing forces” which our ear recognizes as 
a correct tone. Of course, we know that 


the only time a person will reach an abso- 
lute relaxation in all parts of his body is 
probably when he is dead. That is why I 
used the phrase “relaxation of all unneces- 
sary tensions.” These are the areas where 
we can, by careful study, disassociate all 
muscular activity which is not essential to 
a natural tone production. It is the em- 
ployment of superfluous muscular energy 
which has been pointed out as one of the 
chief contributing factors in vocal injury 
and it is the correction of this which is not 
only the foundation of voice therapy, but 
is also at the very roots of a healthy singing 
tone. 

Since there must be two conditions co- 
existent in the body at one time, we could 
well give attention next to the framework 
within which these muscles must be relaxed 
and, at the same time, the intrinsic muscles 
must be ready to perform their function. Of 
course I refer to posture. It goes without 
saying, really, that if we are to permit nature 
to establish a proper balance of tensions 
between the muscles, that these muscles must 
in the first place be kept in the relationship 
one to another that was intended by nature. 
(Two schools of training that give particular 
attention to this subject are schools of model- 
ing and schools of dance.) In both of these, 
a straight body and an erect head with 
shoulders relaxed and the weight well dis- 
tributed on both hips is the desired objec- 
tive. This is the same thing that we are 
after. When we have found this, we are 
ready to consider the functions that take 
place within this framework. 

The source of energy and the active in- 
gredient that brings a tone into being is 
the breath. If we were four-legged animals 
this would probably never give us any 
trouble. In the animal, the rib cage is 
suspended in such a fashion that no undue 
weight is put on the bottom of the lungs 
in any way. The nearest we ever come to 
this is when we are lying down, asleep. The 
consideration of breath from any other 
standpoint would involve tensions in the 
upper chest and shoulders which would in- 
evitably transmit themselves to the near- 
related muscles of the throat and larynx. 


When we approach the study of breath from 
the standpoint of a suspended rib cage with 
the abdominal region free from pressure to 
perform its normal function of inspiration 
and expiration, we have removed the danger 
of unnatural tension and, therefore, brought 
about a ready source of energy for the pro- 
duction of the singing tone. 

This brings us now, in particular, to the 
vital area of the larynx and the intrinsic 
muscles which control its motion in phona- 
tion. These intrinsic muscles are under the 
control of what is known as an executive 
nerve center. This center receives its orders 
from the brain and carries them out auto- 
matically. It is only by understanding this, 
believing this, and absolutely allowing this 
to take place that we can ever come to know 
what we term the true liberation of tone. 
Learning to sing is not so much doing some- 
thing with the voice as it is finding out, or 
discovering what our voices will do if only 
we will let them. No amount of talking at 
this point can convince one of its truth. 
The only way one can come to believe it 
is by living it and experiencing the results. 

To go on from this point; when the sensa- 
tion of the natural, living, vibrant, tonal 
experience has been discovered, we are then 
faced with the problem of guiding the 
growth of the new instrument and, at the 
same time, safeguarding it in its increased 
scope of expression from ever overstepping 
or overreaching its natural inherent propor- 
tion. When a voice functions naturally and 
freely, if it has volume or size the teacher 
will know, and I hope for your sake that 
it does not, for a large voice is the hardest 
to guide. If it does not have large size, there 
is nothing we can do about it. If we try, we 
desecrate the trust that has been put in us 
as teachers. In the question of range, the 
problem is not “what notes can I hit,” but 
rather, “what notes can I produce best.” | 
feel we are often hampered in discovering 
this with each student by the ever present 
classifications of soprano, mezzo-soprano, 
contralto, etc. A voice is a voice and a 
voice has range. Let this voice do what is 
best suited to its natural range and let 
someone else worry about the classification 
of the voice. This problem of range is an 
amazingly serious one in the therapy of the 
speaking voice. So many people try to mak« 
their voices sound like something which the 
are not, and by persisting in this over ; 
period of time, incur injury and frustration 
I wish to point out that, just as the singin: 
voice is an extension of the speaking voice 
so the problem of range in the singing voic 
is a magnification of the problem of natura 


(Continued on page 21) 
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SINGING ENGLISH* . . 


By VIRGIL THOMSON, Music Critic, New York Herald Tribune 


HE increasing use of English on our operatic stages has begun to make evident the 

inefficiencies of many an opera singer’s diction in that language. Also the fine verbal 
projection of certain others, of Mack Harrell’s, for instance. Several times lately, in review- 
ing such occasions, this reporter has mentioned the tendency, encouraged by many vocal 
studios, to mute, to neutralize all unstressed English vowels into a sound such as might be 
represented in spelling by the letters uh. This sound exists in many modern languages; and 
it has a sign in the international phonetic alphabet which is a lower-case e printed upside 
down. It is also recognized by all students of pronunciation that English vowels, unless 
they bear the stress accent of a word or word group, tend toward neutral sound. The first 
and last syllables of potato and tomato are partially neutralized vowels; but they remain 
o’s. nevertheless, especially in speech destined for large-hall projection. The last syllable 
of sofa, on the other hand, is completely obscured, completely worn down to the neutral 
stake of uh; and no speaker can say it otherwise without seeming affected. 


Singing Versus Speaking 

Several letters from phonetic students 
have seemed to invite discussion of these 
matters, and almost all of them have 
assumed as axiomatic that musical declama- 
tion should imitate as closely as possible the 
customs of spoken speech. I find the 
assumption a trifle hasty, if only in view 
of the fact that conversational speech and 
shouted speech do not observe the same 
vowel qualities. Nowadays that public 
speaking is done more and more through 
electrical amplification, it tends more and 
more also toward the conversational tone. 
But the great orators and the great actors, 
when working without a microphone, still 
project their phrases through vowel observ- 
ances that at a lower level of loudness would 
be considered frank distortion. 


Singing requires even greater distortion 
of speech customs, since tonal resonance 
must be preserved at all times. It is most 
curious, once you think about it, that while 
no one would ever mistake a British actor’s 
speech for that of an American, and vice 
versa, there is practically no difference at 
all in the way that British and American 
artists articulate their common language in 
song. This means that some dominant con- 
sideration wipes out in their singing all local- 
isms of speech. What is that consideration? 
It is the essential difference between speech 
and song, the simple fact that singing is 
based on a duration of the vowel sounds, 
on an unlimited extension of them that is 
wholly outside the conventions of speech. 


Extending the Vowels 

It is unfortunate that most of the phonetic 
studies available in print deal only with 
speech. They are all right so far as they 
go; but they do not, as a rule, deal at all 
with the tonal problem that is cardinal to 
musical declamation. They are like quali- 
tative analysis in chemistry. The next step 
will have to be a quantitative analysis of 
English vowels and diphthongs. Because our 
vowels are not equally extensible. Those of 
pit, pat, pet and putt allow of hardly any 


holding time at all. Whereas the o of home 
can be sustained to the farthest limit of 
breath, though the identical o in pope resists 
extension. 

All these matters need detailed study. 
And for singers a great refinement in vowel 
intonation is needed if the unaccented vowels 
are not to be hastened pellmell into that 
limbo of similarity where popular radio and 
movie artists tend to throw them. Singing 
is by its nature conservative in this regard, 
because neutralized vowels are neither beau- 
tiful nor sonorous. And composers can be 
ever so cruel in asking for extension of these 
weak sounds. The word garden is correctly 
spoken as gardn, but it cannot be sung that 
way if ihe second syllable has a long note. 
A vowel must be invented for it by each 
singer, a sound at once becoming to his 
voice and not too absurdly inappropriate to 
the speech-sound of the word. Jerusalem is 
another tricky word, at least the first syl- 
lable of it, for the others can be sung as 
pure vowels. Jee and Jay are clearly absurd, 
though I’ve heard both in New York City. 
On the whole, American artists prefer Jeh, 
though the British have long maintained 
that only Juh is correct. 


Gradations of Vowel Color 

Gradations of vowel color are necessary 
even for long accented syllables, because 
vocal beauty demands some darkening of 
the bright ay’s and ee’s, some brightening of 
the dark oh and ou, especially if the notes 
involved are high or loud. Further grada- 
tions are needed for the vocalization of un- 
accented vowels. The er of river in “Swa- 
nee River” comes out best, for instance, if 
sung as something very like the French 
sound eu. The y in melody, though it may 
seem to ask for an ee, admits tempering in 
some cases. The word little is a headache 
all round, and so is bottle. The last syllable 
of Saviour is clearly neither yrrr nor yaw; 
as in river, something approaching the 
French eu is probably the best solution. 

A cultivated and beautiful singing-speech 


does not fear to exaggerate, to color, to alte. 
English vowel sounds (as these are used in 
speech) for clarity, for resonance, for carry- 
ing power. What it must avoid like sin, 
for it is one linguistically, is the undue neu- 
tralization of vowels, which can endanger 
clarity, resonance and carrying power. Stu- 
dios teach the correct declamation of Italian, 
German and French. Some teach good 
singing English, too. Many do not. And 
many English-speaking singers sing a cor- 
rupt and vulgar English. This fault should 
be corrected in the studios. Indeed, it must 
be corrected if English-language opera is to 
be successful. The music public will accept 
an occasional folksy touch, but by and large 
it wants a classical style in its musical exe- 
cutions. And declamation, diction, are a 
part of musical execution. They are in need 
right here and now of serious attention. 
*Reprinted by special permission of the 
New York Herald Tribune and Mr. Thom- 
son. Original article appeared in the April 
12, 1953 edition of the New York Herald 
Tribune. 


REGIONAL NEWS 

(Continued from page 5) 
of NATS, and the instrumentality of lieu- 
tenant governor J. Oscar Miller, a NATS 
luncheon was held at the University of 
Chattanooga on Monday, April 13, the final 
day of the SMEC meeting in Chattanooga. 

With governor Nicholas presiding, the 
goodly attendance heard a timely and arous- 
ing discussion of “The NATS Study Plan” 
given by Joel J. Carter, University of 
North Carolina and Southeastern District 
representative on Miss Leslie’s Committee 
on Local Study Groups. 

Those present were: Messrs. Hamilton, 
Miller, Nicholas, Carter, Frederick btriess, 
Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn.; J. Clark 
Rhodes, University of Tennessee, Knoxville; 
R. Wayne Hugoboom, Marshall College, 
Huntingion, W. Va.; Max Noah, Georgia 
State College for Women, Milledgeville; 
Miss Lola E. Stevens, Savannah, Gr.; Wm. 
Winfield Crawford, Howard College, Birm- 
ingham, Ala. 

Non-members attending included five of 
Mr. Crawford’s students and one of Mr. 
Hugoboom’s; Mr. Funderburk, treasurer of 
Howard College; and E. H. Rushworth of 
the University of Chattanooga music staff. 


“Art is the manifestation of a man’s joy 
in his work.” 

“Beauty of singing demands a complete 
mastery over the breath in order to preserve 
the natural openness of the throat.” 

Wm. Shakespeare 
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Ragnhild S. Ihde; Treasurer, Mrs. Santina 
Leone. Board of Directors: Mrs. Louise 
Sleep, Mrs. Gertrude Lutzi, and Miss Marie 
Mohr. Historian, Mrs. Jessie Cutler; Pub- 
licity, Mrs. Marian McKenzie; Program, 


Miss Marie Mohr. 
A 


BOSTON CHAPTER 

March 1, found the Chapter at the 
Fisher School, Boston, when approximately 
80 members and guests had a most interest- 
ing and valuable afternoon meeting. Mrs. 
Gertrude Wyatt, eminent internationally 
trained teacher of corrective speech and 
remedial work gave wonderful and useful 
illustrations and presented phases of her 
work in the field for both speaking and sing- 
ing. A fine discussion period closed this 
portion of the meeting, and singing by 
NATS members under the direction of Dr. 
James Houghton was much enjoyed, and all 
felt it was a most successful meeting, which 
closed with the usual fine refreshments for 
which the Boston Chapter meetings have 
become famous. 

Annual business meeting held at the joint 
studios of the president Miss Tingley and 
the secretary, Miss Mabel P. Friswell, April 
19. Mrs. Lola Monbleau, chairman of the 
nominating committee read the slate of offi- 
cers, and Miss Gertrude Erhart, vice-presi- 
dent, who presided in the absence of the 
president, conducted the meeting and called 
for other nominations, none were offered, 
and the secretary was requested to cast one 
ballot for the officers as read. So voted. 

The new officers were assured by all pres- 
ent of their support of the chapter and also 
of the national organization aims—Mr. 
Pearson urged members to write articles for 
THE BULLETIN, and announced that Miss 
Erhart has accepted the chairmanship of the 
Study Groups for the Boston chapter. All 
members present were enthusiastic in regard 
to another New England Day in the fall 
which was such a success two years ago. 
A vote of appreciation was given to all the 
retiring officers and board members. 

At the close of the meeting refreshments 
were served under the direction of Miss 
Friswell. 

The following officers were elected: 

Pres., Charles Pearson, Waban; ist Vice- 
Pres. Miss Elva R. Boyden, Brockton; 2nd 
Vice-Pres.. Mr. G. Townsend Coward, 
Cambridge; Rec. Sec’y, Mrs. Berle Nye 
Taylor, Swampscott; Cor. Sec., Miss Ger- 
trude Tingley, Brookline: Treas. Mr. 
Edwin Olney Wing, Newtonville. 

The annual banquet of the Boston Chapter 
of the National Association was held at Red 


Coach Grill in Boston Saturday, May 3. 

Warren Story Smith, music critic of The 
Boston Post, was a speaker and Mildred 
Jenkins, a chapter member spoke on the 
history of the Spirituals, and illustrated with 
five numbers. 

There was a good attendance of members 
and many guests. The new president, Charles 
Pearson, paid tribute to the out-going presi- 
dent, Gertrude Tingley, who has worked so 
faithfully and tirelessly for the Chapter. 
Later she was presented with a very lovely 
bracelet and earrings to match. There were 
also gifts for the other out-going officers. 


LOS ANGELES CHAPTER 

March 7, at Founders’ Hall on the 
campus of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, was the time and place designated 
for a Young Artists’ Competition sponsored 
by the Los Angeles Chapter of NATS. 
However, this was more than a competi- 
tion in the generally accepted sense. The 
provision which was made to have all mem- 
bers who attended submit a written report 
expressing their opinions and adjudications 
of the young singers to the chairman, to be 
made available to each contestant upon re- 
quest, afforded each participant a splendid 
opportunity to receive, as a reward for his 
efforts, a number of valuable comments con- 
cerning voice diagnosis and career analysis. 

Tudor Williams, who was in charge of 
planning and conducting this activity, is to 
be congratulated for his foresight and wis- 
dom in working out the details, and also for 
his forthright and efficient manner in con- 
ducting the auditions, which proceeded with 
clock-like precision and an atmosphere of 
reassuring informality. 

One of the main objectives of this com- 
petition was to make vocal students more 
aware of NATS and the ethical standards 
which bind them in their teaching practices. 
Eligibility was not restricted to pupils of 
members of the Association, but was open 
to any and all students. The committee felt 
this was an opportunity to reach other 
teachers who are not now members of 
NATS, and to acquaint them with the 
ethical standards and fine teaching that 
NATS stands for. 

The judges selected are not teachers of 
singing, but are experts in their particular 
fields, namely: Arthur Rosenstein, head 
vocal coach at M.G.M. studios for the past 
fifteen years; William C. Hartshorn, super- 
intendent of music in the Los Angeles Pub- 
lic Schools, and also affiliated with the Civic 
Light Opera Association; Arthur Kay, re- 
nowned conductor, recently identified with 


“Song of Norway” and “Magdalena” in New 
York City, and currently musical director 
of the Civic Light Opera Association of Los 
Angeles. 

The two winners selected by the judges 
were Ruthe Miller and Mary Frances Pear- 
son. Honorable mention was also given 
Billie Boyd and Lillias Gilbert. The win- 
ners will be presented in joint-concert the 
latter part of May. The exact date and place 
have not as yet been designated. 


The May meeting of the Los Angeles 
Chapter was held May 3, at the studio of 
Tudor Williams with an attendance of ap- 
proximately forty members. 

The treasurer, Neyneen Farrell, reported 
that the response to the advertising fund was 
sufficiently satisfactory to indicate that it will 
be possible to run an ad in the Hollywood 
Bowl Program this summer for three weeks. 
The dates the ad will appear will be selected 
from a basis of estimated attendance and 
upon the artists to be presented. 

The winners of the recent Young Artists 
Competition, conducted and sponsored by 
the local chapter of NATS, Ruthe Miller, 
Mary Frances Pearson, and Lillias Gilbert, 
will be presented in joint-concert Wednesday, 
May 27th, at Founders’ Hall, U. S. C. 

Neyneen Farrell gave a talk entitled, 
“Shakespeare Helps Too!” which demon- 
strated the relationship which exists between 
training the speaking voice and training the 
singing voice. Her remarks were relevant. 
concise, and charmingly presented. Miss 
Farrell’s student, Joyce Cummings, clearly 
illustrated the correlation by giving two ex- 
cerpts from Shakespeare and by singing “A 
Mayday Carol” by Deems Taylor. 

A panel, composed of Tudor Williams, 
Ada Tilley Allen and William Vennard, con- 
cluded their discussion of contemporary mu- 
sic which was started at the March Ist meet- 
ing and which was interrupted owing to lack 
of time. The general consensus of opinion 
seemed to indicate that contemporary music. 
in a Strict sense, is any and all music that 
is composed during our lifetime, and should 
not be confined merely to atonal, modernistic 
music which is based on intellectualism and 
influenced by a desire to avoid romanticism. 
Many agreed that there is a quantity of this 
type of music which deserves recognition and 
is worthy of study, and that, as voice teach- 
ers, we should be alert and open-mindedly 
willing to make a fair and proper evalua- 
tion. Mrs. Alien’s research on the subject 
indicated that modern music, as we know it 
today, is really a harbinger of a new form 
of music that is yet to appear. 

A pleasant social half-hour concluded the 
meeting. 

(Continued on page 21) 
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PRINCIPLES OF VOICE THERAPY . .RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE COACH 


Continued from page 16 


Continued from page 14 


range in the speaking voice. With these con- 
septs in mind, I believe that a voice can al- 
ways be guided safely if one were to al- 
vays heed what the voice can do naturally 
‘ather than by what one would like to make 
he voice do. 

The final area of the working concept of 
ihe independence between consonant and 
‘owel sound formation and phonation is 
cone with which we frequently deal in voice 
taerapy. Here again our first consideration 
cf the relaxation of all extrinsic tension 
should be brought to bear. Our ideal in 
working with patients is to form each vowel 
with as little muscular activity as possible, 
.nd then to set the air into vibration as an 
entirely independent and disassociated func- 
tion. These two functions of phonation and 
jormation of vowel position occur simultane- 
ously in the acts of speech and singing. 
However, just as the utmost concentration 
is required in establishing an automatic re- 
flex in phonation, so also the utmost con- 
centration is required to obtain the maxi- 
mum vowel formation with the minimum 
of muscular activity. When these habits 
have not been ideally established from the 
first, how else is it possible to forget an old 
habit and establish a new one, except by a 
detailed study of the parts which go to make 
up the whole. In therapy, where unneces- 
sary involvement of muscular activity has 
become entangled with the automatic func- 
tion of the intrinsic muscles, this procedure 
is a must. It is difficult to see how anything 
less can truly satisfy the ends and objectives 
of the singing teacher in training the singing 
voice. Just as this is true for the sustained 
or vowel sounds, so is the study equally true 
for those more complicated consonant 
sounds, which provide the partitions between 
the vowels. 

I do not know that I have made the cor- 
relation between voice therapy and the teach- 
ing of singing as clear as I feel it should be 
done. The further I study and work in these 
two areas, the more I am convinced that 
there is no such thing as the separate fields 
0° speech, singing or therapy. We have one 
brain; we have one body; we have one set 
of vocal cords. What is good for voice 
therapy is good for speech, and what is good 
for both voice therapy and speech is also 
basic to singing. The only difference is the 
use to which we apply these basic principles. 
For the sake of students of singing, and for 
the sake of our profession as teachers of 
s.nging, it is my hope that the expression of 
tiese principles may help to give us a com- 
mon ground of understanding. 

* Address given at the annual meeting of 
tie National Association of Teachers of Sing- 
iig held in Boston, Mass., December 1952. 


CHAPTER NOTES 
(Continued from page 18) 

June 20th at Chapman Park Hotel is the 
date and place for the annual banquet. This 
is the one event of the year that is entirely 
social, and planned for fun and relaxation. 
We are hoping that our regional governor, 
Eugene Fulton and his wife, will accept the 


invitation to be our guests and, if so, that © 


he will agree to act as master of ceremonies. 


COLORADO CHAPTER 

The final meeting of the Colorado Chap- 
ter of N.A.T.S. was held at the home of 
J. A. Grubb in Denver on the afternoon of 
April 12. Mr. Fee, chairman of the Vocal 
Competition committee, submitted his final 
report on the vocal competition sponsored by 
the chapter this past year. 

The nominating committee submitted the 
following names: 

President, Mr. Horace L. Davis, Denver. 

Ist Vice-President, Mrs. Georgia Ellyson, 
Denver. 

Sec’y.-Treas., Mrs. Jane Eller, Denver. 

These officers were unanimously elected 
by the members to serve for the year, 1953- 
54. A hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Carl Me- 


(continued on page 22) 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF 
THE COACH 
deed the duty, of the coach to help a student 
over, or around, a technical problem by the 
application of sound musical principles. The 
artist does not live (whether he be instru- 
mentalist or vocalist) who does not habitu- 
ally ease the solution of technical problems 
by what might be termed musical compro- 
mise. St. Paul’s acute observation that 


. “the flesh lusteth after the spirit” might be 


paraphrased in this matter to read, “Tech- 
nical limitation lusteth after musical ideals”; 
and it is part of a coach’s duty to try to 
make peace between the two. 

Rule 2. In many cases voice teachers send 
students to a coach for the express purpose 
of expanding his repertoire and to build 
programs. In these cases and indeed in all 
cases, the repertoire chosen should at all 
times be subject to review and approval of 
the voice teacher. Any coach, who knows 
his business, will seldom assign a work to 
a student for which his voice, or its stage 
of development, is not suited; but the added 
safe-guard of the teacher’s approval is 
healthful and sound practice, and further- 
more encourages harmonious relations be- 
tween teacher and coach. 

Rule 3. Do not allow your studio to be- 
come a railroad station to some specific 
voice studio. It cannot be avoided that stu- 
dents will frequently ask the advice of a 


coach on choosing a voice teacher. But 
when this happens serious consideration 
should be given to the type of voice in- 
volved, and what teachers have been known 
to have outstanding success with this par- 
ticular type of voice. A list of these teachers 
can then be suggested without stressing one 
above another. In connection with this, 
there is another situation in which prudence 
of action is called for. That is when, as 
frequently happens, a prospective student 
arrives on the scene who is patently not yet 
vocally equipped for coaching. When this 
happens, the student must be told, as tact- 
fully as possible, that what he needs is a 
voice teacher, not a coach, and be gently 
sent upon his way. 

Rule 4. Use every resource at your com- 
mand to make your work an integral part 
of the student’s development on all fronts. 
This necessitates full three-way cooperation 
between teacher, pupil, and coach, but 
where good will and mutual understanding 
prevail, it can and does happen. 

Rule 5. Do not stop growing, yourself. 
The teaching of any subject is a creative 
process. But creation stops. where the source 
dries up. A coach is under a sacred obli- 
gation to keep his creative inspiration flow- 
ing continually by doing everything possible 
daily to expand his musical concepts. Obvi- 
ously he must keep abreast of current and 
contemporary repertoire. He must continu- 
ally enlarge his intimate acquaintance with 
the lesser known areas of the great classical 
and romantic literature. He must keep his 
inspiration fresh by contact and exchange 
of ideas with his colleagues. And, perhaps 
most of all, he must not lose his contact 
with the instrumental world. A coach of 
song repertoire who is found at Town Hall 
enly on evenings when vocalists are perform- 
ing is in serious danger of hardening of the 
musical arteries. 
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MUSIC 


REVIEW 


SACRED 
THE SECOND BEATITUDE, by Robert Crandell, Canyon Press, E. Say. 
N. J Cc 


An imposing and rather difficult anthem for 4-parts (SATB) mixed 
chorus, filled with important nuances and effective moods, and with numerous 
composer’s marks for interpretive effects. Text adapted from Matt. 5:4, Ps. 
116:7, Deut. 4:30, 31, Jer. 31:13. Elaborate organ accompaniment. Long in- 
cidental solo for soprano or tenor. Requires well-trained, balanced ensemble 
of size to provide highly successful presentation. 14-pages. 

BE THOU MY GUIDE, by Teresa Del Riego. Galaxy Music Corp, N. as 


A simple anthem, especially suitable for 4-part (SATB) small choir, with 
choral arrangement by Wm. Stickles. Piano or organ accompaniment. Text 
by composer. Easy singing tessitura. Perf. time 3¥2-min. 6-pages. For general 

rvice. 
EIGHT SENTENCES FOR THE SEVEN SEASONS OF THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH, by Giuseppe Moschetti. Theo. Presser Co., Bryn —* 


a. D 

These eight short sentences for 4-part (SATB) chorus are for use in 
accordance with the liturgical calendar of days and seasons within which 
they fall, as follows - Advent, Christmas, Epiphany, Lent, Easter, Whit- 
sunday and Trinity. Sung a cappella. Music is weil harmoniced and meiod c, 
at the same time reflecting a dignified and reverent feeling for the purpose 
to which these sentences have been dedicated. Vocal tessitura normal. 

SINE NOMINE, by Ralph Vaughan Williams, Carl Fischer, Inc., N. Y. 20c 

A powerful and appealing anthem for 4-part (SATB) mixed chorus, ar- 
ranged by Earl Rosenberg. Hymn text by William W. How (‘For all the 
saints who from their labors rest’). Piano or organ accompaniment. Choral 
work starts with a full chorus in unison. Soprano descant. Portion of anthem 
to be sung a cappella. Strong ‘Alleluia’ conclusion. Effective for general or 
festival use. Vocal tessitura normal throughout. 7-pages. 

LET NOT YOUR HEART BE TROUBLED, by Mark Dickey. The H. W. 
Gray Co., N. Y. (Agents for Novello & Co., London) 18c 

An interesting and unusually musical anthem for women’s voices. (Sop. 
I, Il: A.) with organ accompaniment. Text from St. Joan IV: 1, 2, 27. Saort 
concluding soprano soio. Vocal tessitura not difficult; music calls for good, 
low alto voices. Suitable for genera! or communion services. 7-pages. 
WHITHER SHALL I GO FROM THY SPIRIT, by Carl F. Mueller. Carl 

Fischer, Inc., N. Y. 60c 

A simple but effective solo for medium voice in G, built a ound words 
from Psalm CXXXIX: 7-12. Singing tessitura normal. Suitable for general 
FORSAKE ME NOT, O LORD (Ave Maria) by César Franck. Carl sees 

Inc., N. Y. 

The music of the famous composer set to Latin and English text, the 
latter adapted from tie Psalms by B.H.R.; edited by Earl Rosenberg. Piano 
or organ accompaniment. For medium-high voice. 3-pages. 

THE SOULS OF THE RIGHTEOUS, by Myles B. Foster. J. oe” - 
M. ¥. 


A solo for medium voice of substantiality, with text from the Book o 
Wisdom. Arranged by Robert A. Gerson. Begins in quasi recit. style. Nur 
erous optional notes for singer’s convenience. Resolves into quiet concludin 
Passage on words “They are in peace.’ Organ or piano accompaniment. V< 
cal tessitura’ easy. 5-pages. 


CRADLE SONG, by Martin G. Dumler. The Composers Press, Inc., N. ¥ 
75 


A relatively short, quiet and smooth playing, musicianly composition { 
the organ by one of the prominent men of business affairs who has estat 
lisned a high professional standard of achievement in his avocation. Sui 
able for general churca service or recital. Registrations well marked: execi 
tion well within the scope of the average organist’s ability. 3-pages. 
ee ee SAINTS, by Paul de Maleingreau (Op. 103). J. Fische 

ros., $1.5 

This excellent work for organ is divided into two parts - (1) Andant 
(2) Allegro moderato. The music is melodic, with classic feeling and fre 
quentiy brilliant in style, making it splendid material for an organist « 
ability and in command of the fluent use of the instrument. Registration n 
tations well distributed throughout the two sections. Especially suitable fi: 
recital purposes. A composition worthy of the serious organist’s library. 


SECULAR 


TEN OPERATIC MASTERPIECES (Mozart to Proxofieff). Broadcast Music 
Inc., G. Ricordi & Co., Cuarles Scribner's Sons, N. . Associate 
Music Publishers, N. Y., Seliing Agents 

A_ unique and valuable large and beautiful volume of ten operatic work 
including Marriage of Figaro, Mastersingers of Nurenberg, Aida, Carmer 

Tales of Hoffmann, Boheme, Tosca, Rosenkavalier, Love of Three Orange: 

Wozzek. Described by Olin Downes; piano and vocal passages arranged b 

Leonard Marker; decorations in color by Alberta Sordini; book designe 

by Merle Armitage. With an artful blending of text, decorative illustration 

and piano arrangements of the great passages, it is completely authoritativc 

Book also contains a special music iocater for long playing records listed i 

an appendix, enabling reader to select and listen to any passage from thes 

operas. 

THE NEW IMPERIAL EDITION OF SOLO SONGS. Boosey & Hawk 
inc., N. ¥. $3. per volume 

This unusual and valuable series of solo songs covering an anthology o 
vocal material ranging from the Lutenist period down to the present day 
has been compiled, edited and arranged in skillful fashion by Sidney North 
cote. This series includes volumes for soprano, mezzo-soprano, contralto 
baritone and bass voices. The tenor volume to be published shortly. Operatic 
and oratorio arias have been omitted; these will be released in other volumes 

Each song is briefly annotated, and except as otherwise noted, is in the 

original key. Tie selections made are indicative rather than comprehensive 

or exclusive, and serve an essentially practical purpose. A most excellent 
collection, which should prove highly acceptable not only to the serious 
teacher of singing, but to the singer as well. 


CHAPTER NOTES 
(Continued from page 21) 


lander, of Greeley, the retiring president, 


thusiasm to the workshop to be held at tailed account of her responsibilities as a 
Augsburg College this coming summer. 


voice teacher in this institution. Because of 
time limitations and lack of language study 


and to his executive board, Mr. Fee and Mrs. 
Carter, for a very successful year was given 
by the members. 


TWIN CITIES CHAPTER 

The members of the Twin Cities Chapter 
have had a busy season. A committee was 
chosen from the chapter membership to 
choose the song lists for the Minnesota Mu- 
sic Teachers vocal contest. Some of the 
chapter members also acted as judges in 
this vocal contest. 

Our Study program which took place 
March 22, 1953—Sunday afternoon at St. 
Catherines College, St. Paul was a great 
success. The program included Italian, Ger- 
man, French and English songs by different 
san composers, using the same poem. The songs 
ax were sung by students of members and each 
group had a member for commentator. John 
Thut for the English Group—Edward 
Schamber, the German—Margaret Sheridan, 
the Italian—and Maria Montana, the French. 

The next business meeting and election of 
officers will be held Sunday, May 24, 1953 
at the home of the chapter president Maria 
Montana. A tea and social hour will follow 
the meeting. 

The members of Twin Cities Chapter are 
looking forward with a great deal of en- 


NEW JERSEY CHAPTER 

Under the direction of Donald Gage, state 
chairman and president of the New Jersey 
Chapter of NATS, a supper meeting was 
held at the Prospect Street Presbyterian 
Church in Maplewood on April 18. Twenty- 
five members and guests were present to 
participate in the discussion which followed 
an excellent three-part program. 

Dr. Paul Oncley of Columbia University 
and Westminster School, Princeton, spoke 
on “Overtone Structure in the Voice.” Pres- 
ent in all good voices are the now measur- 
able harmonics between three and four 
thousand cycles. The thirty-second harmonic 
in the highest octave on the piano is the 
major determinant in a good voice. The 
“formants,” or vowel overtone levels, were 
charted from zero-four thousand. The sig- 
nificance of this discussion for teachers of 
singing would be to stimulate their efforts 
for richer tone, and a brightness of vowel 
sound which is characteristic of a rich, full 
tone on a minimum of breath. The ear is 
most sensitive, therefore, to the upper fre- 
quencies in determining vocal excellence.» 
This will be more fully explained in a forth- 
coming book by Mr. Oncley. 

Miss Jean Ludman of the Montclair State 
Teachers College gave a fascinating and de- 


on the part of many students, her role as 
teacher requires that she be a linguist of 
sorts, a coach, and above all, a voice builder. 
Part of the problem was solved by the use 
of voice classes, particularly in the freshman 
group. Beginners were thus enabled to evalu- 
ate their own efforts and were stimulated to 
better achievement. In language, Miss Lud- 
man confessed, it was most difficult to teach 
a French song unless that language had been 
studied. With German she fared better. 
Often a pupil would be sent to one of the 
German exchange students for conversation- 
al German. By the pupil’s fourth year, his 
singing German would pass. Sound-wise. 
Italian seemed to be easiest to teach. 

Rounding out the program, a voice panel 
composed of Donald Gage, Sara Lee, Lila 
Miller and Walter N. Hewitt, gave critical 
judgment to two young singers. Walter N 
Hewitt was the able accompanist. 


A brief business meeting was conducted 
before the program. Miss Leonora Scatter- 
good was appointed head of the nominating 
committee to present a slate for the 1953-54 
season. This will be voted upon at a dessert 
meeting planned for Saturday, June 6th in 
Westfield, with Madeliene King Bartell as 
hostess. 
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WHAT NATS CAN MEAN TO THE NON-MEMBER SUBSCRIBER .. . 


By C. ROBERT LARSON, Wartburg College, Waverly, lowa 


Zd. Note: This article is included in THE BULLETIN columns for two principal reasons. 
“irst, because it is reflective of a non-member subscriber’s reaction to the values offered 
hrough this medium of contact with the National Association. Secondly, because it also 
rings a refreshing perspective of what a newly acquired active membership status in NATS 
neans to the youthful teacher, standing on the threshold of full professional practice. 


T THE NATS CONVENTION in 1948 a very significant and important decision was 
made. The active members voted to extend the benefits of the National Association of 
Teachers of Singing to all who wished to become non-member subscribers to THE BULLE- 
TIN. With this came all the privileges of NATS except the right to vote. These priviliges 
nclude the opportunity to receive all copies of THE BULLETIN or other publications of 
NATS, an invitation to attend chapter and regional meetings, and the annual convention, 
he privilege of attending any workshop plus any other local or national function. 


What can this mean to a young teacher? 

believe that first of all, it means growth 
n learning, for we are all trying to find 
yurselves and need the guidance and help 
xf those who have become great and fine 
eachers. If you will pardon a personal ref- 
srence at this point, I would like to tell you 
iomething of my experience as a non- 
member subscriber. 

In 1948 you will remember that the 
NATS held its convention jointly with the 
M.T.N.A. in Chicago. A joint meeting was 
held for all MTNA members who were in- 
ierested in the panels and papers given by 
NATS on that day. As I walked through 
ihe door into that meeting, I was told of 
the action taken the previous day making it 
possible to become a non-member sub- 
scriber. Since that time I have received all 
NATS publications, have attended a number 
of meetings at the Kansas City Chapter of 
NATS; and have had the privilege of at- 
tending the 1951 convention in Chicago. It 
was my good fortune to be able to attend 
the workshop at Boulder, Colorado in 1952. 
My five years teaching have been completed 
and I am now a member. 

When any of us who are young in our 
profession look at the vast amount of 
\nowledge we should someday master, it 
las a very sobering effect. We realize that 
ihe voices of many hopeful people are to 
e under our instruction and guidance, and 
hese voices must be treated with knowledge 
and care. Those of you who have years of 
«xperience behind you can help us to gain 
ihis more fully in a number of ways. 

In the first place through THE BULLE- 
TIN. I feel that every issue of THE BUL- 
ETIN has had a number of ideas which 
stimulates growth in learning. It is my 
understanding that no publication of this 
|.ind was ever intended to present only one 
ide of the picture. Therefore, articles will 
ometimes appear which meet with criticism 
and disagreement. These also are valuable 
ince they set us all to thinking and re- 
*xamining ourselves. To the young teacher 
his can not be overemphasized, for without 


it success does not come. THE BULLETIN 
must be read with an open mind and a 
realization of the potential aid each article 
can give. This will be the only contact some 
will have with NATS. Every issue can and 
should be preserved as a valuable addition. 


Secondly, comes the attendance at local 
chapter meetings. With the discussions, 
Papers, programs, and informal conversa- 
tions there are many opportunities for 
growth. Any non-member receives a very 
cordial welcome and is immediately made 
to feel that he is genuinely accepted as a 
colleague. Certainly, no member can accuse 
any NATS member of being disinterested 
and unwilling to help through sharing what 
has come from years of hard experience. 

The third great opportunity offered to 
the non-member is attendance at the na- 
tional convention. In the few days covered 
by this the opportunities are countless for 
help to the young teacher. Through papers. 
clinics, demonstrations, conversations, and 
audio-visual aids many problems 
brought to the mind of all those who come 
to the convention in the right spirit. Dis- 
cussions will sometimes bring out violent 
disagreement, but each of these surely 
stimulate thought and helps us all to create 
a set of values from which we can approach 
the problems to be faced. Each of these op- 
portunities help us to change our set of 
values at times, for experience, success, and 
maturity speak to us often in these meetings. 
The stimulus given surely promotes growth 
in learning which is always a concern of 
any teacher who wants to do the best job 
possible. 

The fourth great opportunity is the sum- 
mer workshop. In the week occupied by a 
concentrated program of lectures and dem- 
onstrations, it is impossible to find even 
the most experienced teacher who does not 
feel that he or she has learned something. 
I base this statement on conversations at 
the recent workshop in Boulder, Colorado. 
My memory does not recall any person who 
did not speak of something that was learned, 


or at least of some way that was opened to 
them for learning. If this then is true of 
those who are of vast experience and es- 
tablished securely within the profession, 
how much truer it is of those who are now 
beginning to find ourselves. Just to cite one 
example: each day we had a two hour ses- 
sion on methodology. These became more 
than wordy dissertations for each lecturer 
became a teacher of the clinic and showed 
exactly what his method or concept of good 
singing was. Of course, there was some dis- 
agreement; but you can be very sure that 
everyone who wanted to learn was stimu- 
lated to new thought and re-examination of 
himself as a teacher. At that workshop there 
were some who were about to apply for 
membership. No one can imagine how this 
workshop helped us. It is not an exaggera- 
tion to state that every lecture held a new 
seed from which something will grow if we 
are inquisitive enough to investigate thor- 
oughly its possibilities. Anyone who has 
been to a workshop will know what is 
meant by these statements. Those who have 
not attended are missing an opportunity 
which, in my mind, is unequaled in any 
other activity of NATS. The formal ses- 
sions were not the only ones which were in- 
formative. Informal conversation in which 
ideas were freely shared certainly opened 
for us many possibilities for growth in 
learning also. 

I have tried to cover in a short sketch 
some of the opportunities which members 
can open for the young teacher. It is my 
hope that many members will take this ob- 
ligation seriously and invite someone to 
become a non-member subscriber. 


FRANK LA FORGE 


The National Association records with 
deep regret the passing of one of its dis- 
tinguished members, Frank La Forge of 
New York City on the evening of May 4. 
He was seventy years of age. 

Mr. La Forge, a noted teacher and vocal 
coach of singers, accompanist and com- 
poser, collapsed and died as he was seated 
at the piano in a meeting of the Musicians 
Club of New York, of which he was a for- 
mer president. In his younger days, among 
his teachers were Harrison Wild of Chicago, 
Leschetizsky, Labor and Navratil in Europe. 
Up to the time of his death, he was active 
in community musical circles in New York 
and Darien, Connecticut. 

His best-known vocal compositions in- 
cluded such songs as “Before the Crucifix,” 
“Song of the Open,” “Hills” and “Retreat.” 
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ASSOCIATION ROUTINE .. . 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
COMMITTEES 


COMMITTEE ON VOCAL 
EDUCATION 


Bernard U. Tayior, Chairman (N. Y.) 
Leon Carson (N. Y.) 

Richard De Young (IIl.) 

Ruth Douglass (Mass.) 

Victor A. Fields (N. Y.) 

Edward Harris (N. Y.) 

Sonia Sharnova (Ill.) 


COMMITTEE ON WORKSHOPS 
Helen Steen Huls, Chairman (Minn.) 
Alexander Grant (Colo.) 

Dale V. Gilliland (Ohio) 

Virginia Wary Linney (N. C.) 

John Lester (Mont.) 

Roy A. Schuessler (Minn.) 


RESEARCH COMMITTEE 
Dolf Swing, Chairman (N.Y.) 
Orville Borchers (Tex.) 
Ralph Errolle (La.) 

Alpha B. Mayfield (N. C.) 
Paul B. Oncley (N. J.) 
William C. Rice (Kan.) 
William E. Ross (Ind.) 
William Vennard (Calif.) 
Robert Walls (Ore.) 
Kenneth Westerman (Mich.) 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC SCHOOL 
VOCAL AFFAIRS 


Helen Steen Huls. Chairman (Minn.) 
Mary Cook (Colo.) 

Clyde Garrett (Tex.) 

Edward Hamilton (Tenn.) 

Lee Hardy (Calif.) 

Carl L. Nelson (Ind.) 

Anne E. Pierce (Iowa) 


COMMITTEE ON LOCAL 
STUDY GROUPS 


Grace Leslie (N. Y.) (Chairman) 


Eastern District 
James L. McLain, (Md.) 
Charles Pearson ( Mass.) 


Southeastern District 
Joel Carter (N. C.) 


Southern District 
To be appointed 


Southwestern District 


Carl G. Melander (Colo.) 


Central District 
Sonia Sharnover (Ill.) 


Northwestern District 
Melvin Geist (Ore.) 
Grace Huston ( Wash.) 


Northern District 

Hadley Crawford (lowa) 
California-Western District 
Harold Hollingsworth (Cal.) 
Franz Hoffman (Cal.) 


BUDGET COMMITTEE 
Richard DeYoung (Ill.) (Chairman) 


Arthur Gerry (N. Y.) 
Homer G. Mowe, (N. Y.) 
William P. Phillips (ill.) 
Earle Tanner (Ill.) 


LISTING OF STATE CHAIRMEN * 

At the time of the Bulletin going to press, 
the names of the following State Chairmen 
have been released. covering appointments 
made by the various Regional Governors to 
date: 


EASTERN DISTRICT: 


Connecticut, Mrs. Lempi S. Rimpila, New London 

Delaware, Mr. Donald Butterworth, Delaware City 

Dist. of Columbia, Mr. James Leuen McLain, 
Washington 

Maine, Mrs. Louise Baxter Colgan, Waterville 

Maryland, Mr. Justin Williams, Baltimore 

Massachusetts, Mr. Edwin O. Wing, Jr., Newton- 
ville 

New Jersey, Mr. Donald Gage, Madison 

New Hampshire, Mr. George Faulkner, Henniker 

New York, Mrs. Louise E. Sleep, Butfalo 

Pennsylvania, Dail W. Cox, Feasterville 

Rhode Island, Mrs. Anne Mason Francis, Woon- 
socket 

Vermont, Mrs. Gloria T. Grandes, Burlington 


SOUTHEASTERN DISTRICT 


florida, Mr. Lyman P. Prior, Jacksonville 

Georgia, Mr. Haskell Boyter, Atlanta 

North Carolina, Mr. Dan E. Vornholt, Greenville 

South Carolina, Miss Radiana Pazmor, Spartanburg 

Virginia, Mrs. Hazel W. Gildersleeve, Harrisonburg 

West Virginia, Mr. R. Wayne Hugoboom, Hunt- 
ington 

SOUTHERN DISTRICT 

Alabama, Mrs. Eleanor Abercrombie, Birmingham 

Kentucky, Mr. Rolf E. Hovey, Berea 

Louisiana, Willis F. Ducrest. Lafayette 

Mississippi, Mrs. John T. Caldwell. Jackson 

Tennessee, Mrs. Lelia Leslie, Knoxville 


CENTRAL DISTRICT 

Illinois, Dr. Harvey Ringel, Chicago 
Indiana. Mr. George Newton, Indianapolis 
Michigan, Mr. Cameron McLean, Detroit 
Missouri, Mrs. Margaret Scott. Kansas City 
Ohio, Mr. Ferris E. Ohl, Tiffin 
Wisconsin. Mr. William Eberl, Milwaukee 
NORTHERN DISTRICT 


Iowa, Mr. Herald I. Stark, Iowa City 
Minnesota, Mr. Elias J. Halling, Mankato 
Nebraska, Dr. Theodore Stelzer, Seward 

North Dakota, Miss Sylvia Bagley, Grand Forks 
South Dakota, Mr. Clifford Olson, Sioux Falls 


SOUTHWESTERN DISTRICT 

Arkansas, Miss Elizabeth Ellis, Fayetteville 

Colorado, Mr. Roger Fee, Denver 

Kansas, Mr. Harold M. Decker, Wichita 

New Mexico, Robert Page, Portales 

Oklahoma, Mrs. Vera Neilson, Oklahoma City 

Texas (North) Dr. Ciyde J. Garrett. Brownwood 
(South) Mr. Homer Springfield, Houston 

CALIFORNIA—WESTERN DISTRICT 


Arizona, Mr. Frederick Hartung, Phoenix 
California (North),, Mrs. Elizabeth Wills, San 
Francisco 


Nevada ———————_—_- 
Utah. Mr. Walter Welti, Logan 


NORTHWESTERN DISTRICT 


Idaho, Mrs. Nellie Ostrom, Twin Falls 
Montana. 

Oregon, Mr. Robert Walls, Corvallis 
Washington ————————— 

Wyoming, Mr. George W. Gunn, Laramie 


* The list of State Chairmen will be re- 
published in each issue of THE BULLETIN. 
Regional Governors are requested to send 
in immediately to the editor any additions, 
corrections or changes to the list printed 
herein, which may be necessary to bring 
same completely up to date. 


PLEASE READ CAREFULLY 

THE BULLETIN, in its present 
format, is mailed under second-class 
postage—the cost is 5 cents for each 
individual copy that is released. On 
the envelope enclosure is marked 
“Return postage guaranteed.” Each 
copy of THE BULLETIN returned to 
the editor's office involves an addi- 
tional postage cost to the National 
Association of 4 cents. This is the 
nearest approach that can be made 
to salvaging copies of THE BULLE- 
TIN not claimed at point of delivery. 
This arrangement also provides a rea- 
sonably good method of keeping the 
mailing lists accurate and up to date. 

All members are urged to cooper- 
ate with THE BULLETIN staff, in 
the following manner: /f you have 
moved and have not in the meantime 
notified Mr. Harold Luckstone, 
Assistant Editor, 17 E. 96th St., New 
York 28, N. Y., please be sure to 
leave a complete and accurate for- 
warding address with the superin- 
tendent of your building or with the 
postal authorities: also sufficient 
money to finance the forwarding of 
your copy to the new address. 


“All one’s life is music if one touches the 
notes rightly and in time.” Ruskin 


IN MEMORIAM 


with deep regret 
The National Association announces 
the death of our fellow members 


FRANK LA FORGE 
New York City 


FRANCESCO GRASSO 
Tampa, Florida 
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. Continued from page 24 


Ms 


ELECTED TO MEMBERSHIP 


EASTERN DISTRICT 
Farrell, Mrs. Catherine K., 239 Manville Rd., 


Woonsocket, R. I. 
Eva, 33 West Sist St., New York 


Gauthier, Mme. 
1 * 

Hubbard, Miss Helen, 638 New Britain Ave., 
Hartford 6, Conn. 

Towne, Mrs. Dorothy L., 20 Parkwood Rd., Lynn- 


field, Mass. 
Treggor, Mr. Philip N., Univ. of Connecticut, 


Storrs, nn. 
SOUTHEASTERN DISTRICT 
B nett. Pow Lloyd C., 1244 Winthrop Drive, Rock 
i 


Day, Mrs. Melba K., LaGrange College, LaGrange, 


Georgia 
\.adary, Mr. Leroy, 1518 Providence Rd., Char- 


lotte, N. C. (Refer to Changes of Address) 
CENTRAL DISTRICT 


Carlisle, Mr. Myron L., 1832 N. Lincoln Ave., 
Chicago 14, Ill. 
Converso, Mr. William Paul, 221 West Paterson 


St., Flint 5, Mich. 
Mrs. Katherine Marie, 4521 Holly Ave., 


Mo. 
D avis, Mrs. Eleanor G., 213 Isabell Ave., Peoria 5, 
Long, Mr. Robert, 416 Roslyn Place, Chicago 14, 
[ 


ll. 

Patten, Mr. Lloyd, 1409 E. University, Blooming- 
ton, 

Pence, Mr. Eugene E., 7037 So. Yale, Chicago 21, 


Savage, Mrs. Roena, 925 East Dunklin, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 

NORTHERN DISTRICT 

Ferguson, Miss Mary Barbara, 1436 E. Lake St., 
Hopkins, Minn. 


SOUTHWESTERN DISTRICT 
2 ben Miss Emily Hughes, 745 E. Main, Cushing, 


Okla. 

Caskey, ag Ada Rebecca, 712 West Quay, Ar- 
tesia, N. 

Dononue, Mrs. ‘Mable Esther, 809 Octavia St., El 
Paso, Tex. 

Groth, Mr. Howard, 223 E. Blvd., Conway, Ark. 

Luka, Mr. Milo B., 1705 Whiting Drive, Corpus 
Christi, Tex. 


miLynch, Miss Anitra L., Apt. 19, University Apts., 


Portales, N. Mex. 


m™ Moore, Miss Meribah, School of Fine Arts, Uni. 


of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. 
Wainwright, Mr. John H., Box 222, Arkansas 
Tech., Russellville, Ark. 
Williams, Vera Sallee, 1710 Tyler, Amarillo, Tex. 


NORTHWESTERN DISTRICT 
Hull, Mr. Leslie L., 221 West 38ta, Vancouver, 


Wash 
REINSTATED 
Arthur D., 1302 S. Columbia, 


, Teach. College, 


“Columbia Univ., 'N. Y. 


CHANGE OF 


Adams, Mr. Sam B., 921 a Pi., Kalamazoo, 
Mich. (formerly, $18 Oak S it.) 

Broadnax, Mrs. Ellastine, 50 Moreland St., Rox- 
bury 19, Mass 
formerly, Mrs. Rebecca Ellastine Broadnax, 
same address) 

Collins, Richard L., Music Dept., Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, ‘Auburn, a. 
(torsassty, 1117 Hilsboro St., Raleigh, N. C.) 

Dyer, Mrs. Rebecca Neff, Box 174, ission, Texas 


(formerly, Box 1171, Donna, Texas 
Jackson, iss Maud. Mm, 2 Flora Street, Nan- 
tucket, Mass. 


(formerly, St. Au stine, Fla. Error, last issue. 
Should have rea St. Augustine, not Jackson- 


ville 
M gO Philip J., Bethel Cotage, 1000 W. Mc 
Kinley Ave., ishaw a, 
ton, N. Y.) 


Houghton College 
M Mr. L aine Studios, Wild 


Leroy, Oliv 
ass. 
Newly elected member, no longer 


Eastham. 


(Refer above. 
in Charlotte, N. Car. 

Maier, Harvey E., 922 Queen Avenue, Yakima, 


(formerly, Bancroft Hall, 509 W. 121 St., N. Y. 
21, N. Y 


2 
Pandolfi, Mr. Frank, 20 Sulgrave Road, W. Hart- 
ford, Conn. 
formerly, 926 Main St., Hartford) 
Mrs. Martin, 211 Commerce ‘Bits. 
Sioux City, low: 
(formerly, 312 ‘Commerce Bldg.) 


Stewart, Mrs. Betty Dando, 186 N. Cougress St., 
Athens, Ohio 
(formerly, 6442 N. Carpenter St.) 
Tellinghuisen, Mr. A. E., 1304 John St., Green- 


ville, Miss. 
(formerly "354 Orlando St 


t.) 
Walker, Miss Ione, 631 N. Central Ave., Chicago 


lil. 
257 E. 141 St., Dolton, Il. 
Woes, Miss Margot, 4 Harcourt St., Boston, 
ass. 
(formerly, 44 Mt. Vernon St.) 
White, Mrs. Eva Clapp, 812 First Ave., Laurel, 


iss. 
(formerly, Box 345, Tuscaloosa, Ala.) 
Wilkerson, Mr. Frederick D., 1990 Seventh Ave., 
(Apt. 9) New York City 
(formerly, 3308 New re Ave., N. W., 
Washington, D. C.) 
Wing, Mr. Edwin Olney, Jr., 10 Washington Park, 
Newtonville, Mass. 


(formerly, 75 Spy Pond Parkway, Arlington, 
Mass.) 
KNOW YOUR ASSOCIATION SEAL 


Ed. Note—Editorial appearing in a previous 
BULLETIN issue, reprinted for the benefit 
of new members. 

Seals in general are designed to repre- 
sent pictorially and in emblematic form, 
the ideals or objectives of an organization 
or of an individual. In this respect the 
seal of the National Association of Teachers 
of Singing is no exception. A casual glance 
does not always reveal the complete sig- 
nificance of any design of this type and for 
the benefit of the newer members of the 
National Association, the following is in- 
tended solely as a simple description of the 
meaning and history of the various features 
involved. 

The official seal, circular in form, is en- 
circled with two continuous rings or bands, 
the smaller representing the local and other 
component units of the organization which 
serve to make up the national body, while 
the larger and outer circle is representative 
of the all-embracing unity and protectiveness 
of the national organization as an entity. In 
the small field between the inner and outer 
circles, as is quite evident, is found the 
honored name of the association ¢hat already 
has come to mean so much to the teacher 
of singing. Also within this space is the 
date of organization inception. The stars 
are indicative of the three teacher organiza- 
tions, the members of which were instru- 
mental in the forming the National Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Singing,—namely, the 
American Academy of Teachers of Singing, 


the Chicago Singing Teachers Guild and the 
New York Singing Teachers Association. 

Serving as a broken background in the 
large inside field of the seal is the traditional 
lyre, the symbol so closely allied with the 
singing profession. Implanted on this is 
the general map of the United States, re- 
flecting the national scope of the associa- 
tion’s membership and its widespread en- 
deavors. This miniature map contains the 
outlines of the eight large regional districts 
into which the country is divided for or- 
ganizaiion purposes. The tiny white dot in 
the lower southeastern corner of the Central 
District indicates the spot where the Na- 
tional Association was born—to be exact, 
the City of Cincinnati, Ohio, with a charter 
membership of 137. 

This, in a few words is the story of the 
seal of the National Association of Teachers 
of Singing. 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI, 
DECEMBER, 1953 
A NATIONAL MEETING 
OF IMPORTANCE FOR ALL 
NATS MEMBERS 


PLEASE NOTE 


that the Non-Member subscription rate 
to THE BULLETIN for the season 
1953-54 (consisting of five issues), be- 
ginning with the September-October, 
1953 release, will be Three ($3.) Dol- 
lars. A charge of Sixty (60c) Cents 
will be made for all single copies. 


Note: Receipts from the foregoing 
sources are applied exclusively to the 
heavy costs involved in printing and dis- 
tributing THE BULLETIN. 


“Every genuine creation of art is inde- 
pendent, mightier than the artist himself, 
and, through its manifestation, returns to 
the divine. With this it has only this in 
common—that it bears testimony to the 
mediation of the divine in him.” 

Beethoven 


THE BULLETIN’S ADVERTISERS 
All readers are asked to examine carefully the content of the advertising insertions 
in THE BULLETIN. These advertisers have given concrete evidence of their confidence 
in the fact that THE BULLETIN offers a practical medium of direct approach to the 
centers of National Association purchasing power for the products that the former 


have to sell. 


In a fair-minded spirit of reciprocation, it behooves each member of the 


National Association to direct his or her patronage, wherever and whenever possible, in 
the direction of these sources of supply. In so doing there will result a mutually profitable 
arrangement of service reciprocity and cooperation. 


(OVER) 
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DIRECTORY LISTING OF CHAPTERS of the National Association of Teachers of Singing 


Editor’s Note: The following list of 
chapters and their officers is based on the 
latest information received by THE BUL- 
LETIN staff. Whenever changes in Chapter 
official personnel occur, the editor should be 
informed wi t delay, in order that this 
schedule may be kept up to date and made 
available for ready reference at all times. 

“Boston Chapter 

President, Mr, Charles Pearson, 556 
Quinobequin Rd., Waban 68, Mass.; First 
Vice-President, Miss Elva R. Boyden, 12 
Ralph Court, Brockton, Mass.; Second Vice- 
President, Mr. G.,.Townsend Coward, 18 
Wendell St., Cambridge, Mass.; Rec. Secre- 
tary, Mrs. Berle: Nye Taylor, 172 Burrill 
St., Swampscott, Mass.; Cor. Secretary, Miss 
Gertrude Tingley, 33 Newbury St., Boston, 
Mass.; Treasurer, Mr. Edwin Olney Wing, 
10 Washington Park, Newtonville, Mass. 

Buffalo Chapter 

President, Mrs. Louise E. Sleep, 131 Wild- 
wood Ave., Buffalo 10, N. Y.; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Ruth K. Nichols, 635 Lisbon 
Ave., Buffalo. 15, N. Y.; Recording Secre- 
tary, Miss Alice Rozan, 15 N. Parade Ave., 
Buffalo 11, N. Y.; Corresponding Secretary, 
Miss Lucy Macdonald, 126 Admiral Rd., 
Buffalo 16, N. Y.; Treasurer, Mrs. Ragnhild 
S. Ihde, 157 Jewett Ave., Buffalo 14, N. Y. 

Chicago Chapter 

President, Mr. Wm. P. Phillips, 1625 
Kimball Bldg., 306 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
4, Ill.; Vice-president Mme. Sonia Sharnova, 
5046 Blackstone Ave., Chicago 15, IIL: 
Secretary, Miss Frances Grund, 6028 Kim- 
bark Ave., Chicago, Ill; Treasurer, Mr. 
David Austin, 4423 Sheridan Rd., Chicago 
40, Ill. 


Colorado Chapter 

President, Mr. Horace Lee Davis, 1115 
Hudson St., Denver, Colo.; Ist Vice- 
President, Mrs. Georgia Ellyson, 1644 St. 
Paul St., Denver 6, Colo., Sec.-Treas., Mrs. 
Jane Crawford Eller, 1120 Gaylord St., 
Denver, Colo. 

Connecticut Chapter 

President, Mr. Frank Pandolfi, 926 Main 
Street, Hartford 3; Vice-President, Mrs. 
Lempi S. Rimpila, 242 Connecticut Ave., 
New London; Secretary, Mrs. Louise M. 
Shute, Birchwood Drive, Orange; Treasurer, 
Miss Rhea L. Massicotte, 17 Haynes St., 
Hartford. 

Detroit Chapter 

President, Mr. Cameron McLean, 636 W. 
Kirby Ave., Detroit 2, Mich.; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Florence Wenzel, 385 Tuxedo, 
Highland Park 3, Mich.; Sécretary, Miss 
Charlotte McCray, 1605 N. Altadena, Royal 
Oak Mich.; Treasurer, Mr. Cyril Wezemael, 
7407 Woodrow Wilson, Detroit 6, Mich. 


Indiana Chapter 
President, Mrs. Jean Johnson Burroughs, 


402 N. Meridian, Apt. 10, Indianapolis 4, 
Ind.; Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. Allen F. 
Schirmer, Indiana Central College, Indian- 
apolis 3, Ind. 


Kansas City Area Chapter 

President, Mr. Hardin Van Deursen, Univ. 
of Kansas City, Kansas City, Mo.; Vice- 
President, Mrs. Rachel Hartley Ward, 4420 
Warwick Blvd., Kansas City 2, Mo.; Secre- 
tary, Mrs. Margaret Scott, 2126 E. 47th Ter- 
race, Kansas City 4, Mo,.; Treasurer, Mrs. 
Blanche N. Griffith, Park College, Parkville, 
Mo. 

Los Angeles Chapter 

President, Miss Nelle Gothold, 3125 W. 
2nd St., Los Angeles 4, Calif.: Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mr. Lee Hardy, 714 Larch St., Ingle- 
wood, Calif.: Secretary, Mr. Price Dunlavy, 
6161 Barrows Dr., Los Angeles 48, Calif.: 
Treasurer, Miss Neyneen Farrell, 6636% 
Iris Dr., Hollywood 38, Calif. 


Maine Chapter 
President, Mr. Wesley Boynton, Box 542, 
Kennebunkport, Me.; Vice-President, Miss 
Madeline Perazzi, 7 Grace St., Portland, 
Me.; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss A. Josephine 
Thompson, 390 Center St., Bangor, Me. 


New Jersey Chapter 
President, Mr. Donald Gage, 186 Green- 
wood Ave., Madison, N. J.; Vice-president, 
Walter N. Hewitt, 17 Madison Ave., Maple- 
wood, N. J.; Record. Secretary, Mrs. Lila 
Sprunger Miller, 641 Washington St.. 
Hackettstown, N. J.; Corresp. Secretary. 


© Mrs. Florence M. Wenzel, Box 73-H, R.R.-1, 


Sparta, N. J. 
North Carolina Chapter 

President, Mr. Joel Carter, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C.; Vice- 
President, Mr. Earl Berg, Queens College, 
Charlotte, N. C.; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. 
Jan Schinhan, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Pittsburgh—Tri-State Chapter 

Hon. President. Miss Ann Griffiths, 5535 
Ellsworth Avt., Pittsburgh; President. Mme. 
Sylvie Derdeyn McDermott. 1025 Murray- 
hill Ave., Pittsburgh; Vice-President, Mr. 
McClurg Miller, 237 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh; 
Secretary, Miss Maria Cavenay Coolahan, 
6116 Howe St., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Treasurer, 
Miss Sarah Logan, 154 Sprague Ave., Pitts- 
burgh. 

Philadelphia Chapter 

President, Mrs. Marguerite C. Barr, 225 
S. 17th St., Philadelphia 3, Pa.; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Miss Margaret Keiser, 2124 Walnut 
St., Philadelphia 3, Pa.; Secretary- Treas- 
urer, Miss Anna P. Heintz, 1714 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

Quad City Chapter 

President, Mr. Harry F. Heun, St. Am- 
brose College, Davenport, Iowa; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mr. Arthur E. Cassling, 1326 Brady 
St., Davenport, Iowa; Secretary, Miss Esther 


J. Malmrose, 1111 - 18th Ave., Rock Island, 
Ill.; Treasurer, Miss Ruth Holmen, 761 - 
34th St., Rock Island, III. 
Rhode Island Chapter 
President, Mrs. Anne Mason Francis, 47 
Summit Ave., Woonsocket, R.I.; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mr. Ray E. Crowell, 100 State St., 
Providence, R.I.; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs 
Helen Place, 13 Lewis St., Providence, 
R.L 
St. Louis District Chapter 
President, Mr. Oren L. Brown, Shurtleff 
College, Alton, Ill.; Vice-president, Clay 
Ballew, 3927 Shenandoah, St. Louis, Mo.: 
Secretary. Mrs. Rosemary Green Brinson. 
1736 No. 46th St., East St. Louis, IIl.; 
Treasurer, Mrs. Ella Zopf Woods, 6165 
Kingsbury, St. Louis, Mo. 
San Francisco Chapter 
President, Mrs. Irma Randolph, 2419 
10th Ave., Oakland; Vice-president, Mr. 
Mynard Jones, 5888 Chabot Road, Oakland; 
Secretary, Mrs. Juanita Tennyson, 2890 
California St., San. Francisco; Treasurer, 
Miss Elizabeth Wills, 701 Pine St., San 
Francisco. 
South Carolina Chapter 
President, Miss Radiana Pazmor, Con- 
verse College, Spartanburg, South Carolina; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Katherine Pfohl, 
Box 48, Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South 
Carolina. 
Twin Cities Chapter 
President, Miss Maria Montana, 2009 
Queen Ave. So. Minneapolis 5, Minn.; Vice- 
President,, Mr. Oliver A. Mogck, North- 
western Schools, 50 Willow St., Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Secretary, Mrs. Mrytle L. Ornes, 
2745 Fremont Ave., South, Minneapolis 8. 
Minn.; Treasurer, Miss Jennie Skurdalsvold, 
917 21st Ave. So., Minneapolis 4, Minn. 


Washington, D. C. Chapter 

President, Mr. James L. McLain, Music 
Dept., American University, Washington, 
D. C.; Vice-President, Mrs. Vera Ross, 4628 
Brandywine, N.W., Washington, D. C.; 
Secretary, Mrs. Mary Hanley, 10404 Mont- 
gomery Ave., Kensington, Md.; Treasurer, 
Mrs. Elsa Koppel, 3000 Connecticut Ave., 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Western Massachusetts Chapter 
President. Mr. John Hanks, Smith College. 
Northampton, Mass.; Secretary and Trea- 


surer, Mr. Albert Raymond, Northfield 
Seminary, East Northfield, Mass. 
Wisconsin Chapter 
President, William A. Eberl, Wisconsin 
College of Music, 1584 N. Prospect Ave., 
Milwaukee 2, Wis.; Vice-President, Merion 


Johnson, Wisconsin State College, 3203 N. § a8 


Downer Ave., Milwaukee 3, Wis.; Secretary, 
Miss Ruth Thiel, 1704 E. Locust St., Mil- 
waukee 11, Wis.; Treasurer, Mrs. Edna 
Samdal Oscar, 917 Drake St., Madison 5, 
Wis. 
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